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fourteenth annual convention 
\merican Electro-Platers’ So- 
vhich came to an end in New- 
J., on July 1, will long be 
bered as one of the most suc- 
and progressive conventions of 
iety: Over 400 delegates and 
registered. One of the for- 
teps taken was a move toward 
ler dissemination of the papers 
i discussed at the annual con- 


There also will linger long the re- 
membrance of the pleasure derived 
from the entertainment provided by 
the members of Newark branch under 
the capable direction of Horace H. 
Smith, and the care taken of the ladies 
who accompanied the delegates by the 
women’s committee of that branch 
under the solicitous guidance of Mrs. 
Horace H. Smith. 

NEW OFFICIALS 

lor the coming year the Society will 
be under the guidance of F. C. Mesle 
of Sherrill, N. Y., known throughout 


from this move, the convention 
ind out for the high quality of 





















read and the size and calibre the country as the editor of the 
exhibits. More than a score of Monthly Review, who was elevated to 
tors showed their goods, and the Supreme Presidency at the last 
vere many samples of the work business session of the convention. As 
the craftsmen belonging to nOnece auben sociated with him will be the following 
tilated branches. AP ap a ee ee officers elected at the same time, 
My 
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THE ME‘ 
First Vice 
Steuernagel of Milwaukee, Wis.; Second 
lent, John H. Feeley of Montreal, Canada; Secretary 
lreasurer, George Gehling of Philadelphia; Editor 
Monthly Re Past Supreme President, Frank J. 


Opposition 


President, Robert 
Vice-Presi 


" 1CW ; 
Hanlon. 
POLICIES FOR THE COMIN¢ 


YEAR 
the 


the thing's 
belie ed 


advances 
which he 
should be 
during 
the coming vear 
th« 


the ellort to 


speech expressing his thanks fort 


\lt Mesle declared three ot 





stressed most 
were 
continuation of 
Talse 
MOney Test arch 
that 
mi 
the 


work. 


SO ereatel 


oht b « 


craft as 


progress 





made by 
l whok > a 
oft the 


drive, 


continua 
mem)bet 
and the 
oO of the 
Monthly Review 
AS art of the 
ve 1 -niarg¢ 
the Monthly Review 
and to the 
publicity of the So 
ciety Piving trade 
publications an opportunity to print the papers read at the 
ention, President E. J. Musick, a few minutes be- 
the election, named a committee composed ot 
George Hogaboom and Oliver Sizelove, both of New 
ark, N. J., and Walter Fraine of Dayton, Ohio, to work 
with the editor in devising ways and means for greater 
ind quicker publicity, 


tion 
ship 


enlargin 


mn 








broaden 


OLIVER J. SIZELOVI 
Wins fl nder Gold Meda 





by 


CoO? 


Tore 


1927 


The 1927 convention will be held in Toledo, Ohio. 


CONVENTION 


PRIZES 


First prize for the best paper presented at the con 
ention sessions was carried off by Oliver J. Sizelove, 
vho al was awarded the Founder's (iold Medal. 


DELEGATES AT THE CONVENTION OF 


\L 


INDUSTRY Vol, 
offered for the best paper or best exhibit 
might be. The title of his paper was 
Methods of Analyzing Plating Solutions.” 
Second prize went to E. J. Lovering of th: 
ranch, his paper being entitled “Plating o1 
inum” and third prize was awarded W. §&. I 
of Toronto Branch on “Acid Treatment « 
ed Steels.” Honorable mention v1vel 
H. Proctor of the New York Branch, found: 
Society, whose paper was entitled “Hydrogei 
in Nickel Plated 
Deposits,” and A. 
Pearson of Chi 
ago Branch on 
“Zine Cyanide vs. 
Zine Sulphate 
Plating Solution.” 
For the best ex- 
hibit the first prize 
to 
of 
port 
second 
ung to Mil 
Branch 


rT 


Was 


—— 





( 





was awarded 
I. Bell 
Bridg« 
Branch, 


(s,eorge 


prize 


{7 ¢ 
vaukee 
and third 
to George Lanke 
of the 
Branch. 


prize 


meyer =, 


louis 


W EK. HUGHES 
HONORARY 


AN 
MEMBER 


CHARLES 
By a unanimous 


vote, the nearly 
300 delegates 
elected W. E. Hughes, 
ber of the Society. Mr. Hughes 
“Modern Electro-plating” and sent 
pared paper on “Faraday’s Laws” read at th 
tion. 


B.A., D.1.C., an honora 
the 


caretul 


is 


aul 
a 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


lhe convention was opened Monday morning, | 
by Mr. Smith, who welcomed the delegates as ¢ 


the Newark Branch. George Onkson. presiden 
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short address of welcome. 
ie of official Newark was given by P. H. W. 
consultant of the city and the welcome from 
il and commercial concerns was given by Ed- 
Wollmuth, executive secretary of the Newark 
- i Commerce. Response was made by Past 
‘resident Hanlon who was followed by Mr. 
” [he session was then turned over to Supreme 
J. Musick, and the balance of the afternoon 
to reports of officers, and routine business. 
nlon reported that $3,050 of the $10,000 sought 
irch fund had been raised, the money being in 
Promise had been made of about $2,500 from 
ganization, but was yet to be received. High 
rise ; given Dr. William Blum, chemist of the United 
ireau of Standards, who has greatly aided the 
k esearch of the craft. A vote of thanks was given 
the search Committee for its good work. 
ening session of June 28, the three sessions of 
devoted 
papers. The 
session of June 29 was broken into for a visit to 
of Hanson & Van Winkle Company in Newark. 
the opening of the convention several score of 
ates visited the Harrison plant of the General 
ompany in Harrison and saw how electric light 


ectric ¢ 
bs were made. 
iy the morning of June 30, the delegates went by de 


inch also made a 


J} 


ind the evening session of June 30 were 
idling and discussion of technical 


ses to Raritan where an inspection was made of 

tan Copper Works. After this visit they were 

\. P. Munning & Company of Matawan at a 

nner at Smoke Shop Tavern at Red Bank, along 

es of Shrewsbury River. The affair was strictly 

\. P. Munning, head of the company, making 

emarks of welcome. After spending two hours at 

table, the party went to the Munning plant at 

for a visit of inspection. The party 

on the return trip just as the evening session 
it 8 o'clock. 

he morning of July 1 short inspection visits were 

the plant of the Waterman Fountain Pen Com- 

d the plant of the A. Newman Hardware Com- 

Newark. 


reached 


LADIES’ PROGRAM 


the men were at work, the ladies accompanying 





oe 
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the delegates were enjoying the city and the surrounding 
country. Almost before the convention was open, they 
were away on a shopping trip to the L. Bamberger & 
Company department store. That evening they were th 
guests of the reception committee at a card party at th 
itlome of Newark Lodge of Elks. On June 29, the morn 
ing was spent in an automobile trip to the Harrison plant 
of the General Electric Company where they saw the sam 
things their relatives had seen the preceding day. Dur 
ing the afternoon they were taken on an automobile rid 
through the Essex County Park system, stopping at Short 
Hills as the Mrs. Van Winkle Todd for tea 
That evening they visited one of the city pleasure parks 

While the men were enjoying the Shore dinner on Jun 
30, the ladies were taken by auto bus to Asbury Park 
where they spent the day on one of the state’s sea-shore 
playgrounds, bathing and other amusements. 
On the morning of July 1 there was another shopping trip 
and during the afternoon they attended the baseball game 
and other athletic events at Weequahic Park. In the even 
ing they were guests at the annual banquet of the Society, 
enjoying the entertainment and dancing 


Yuests ol 


enjoying 


EXHIBITORS 


The exhibitors included A. P. Munning & Company, 
Matawan, N. j.; Zapon Company, New York; Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, New York; Magnus Chemical 
Company, Brooklyn; Daniels & Orben, Inc., New York ; 
Oakley Chemical Company, New York; Crown Rheostat 
& Supply Company, Chicago; The Reynolds & Robson 
Supply Company, Philadelphia ; Charles Hardy, Inc., New 
York; Miner-Edgar Company, New York; The Hanson & 
Van Winkle Company, Newark; THe Mera INpustry, 
New York; World Publishing Company, New 
York; Fuhrman & Lundberg, Chicago; State Manufac 
turing Company, Chicago; Egyptian Lacquer Company, 
New York; MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury, Conn.; Con- 
necticut Dynamo & Motor Company, Irvington, N. J.; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, paint and varnish divi 
sion; Matchless Metal Polish Company, Glen Ridge, N. ] 
and Chicago; J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich 
\pothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, Conn.; Maas 
& Waldstein Company, Newark and New York; L. | 
Mueller Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Payson 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, of which R. A. Kelley 


Brass 


< = 
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is superintendent of plating; Arco Manufacturing Com- packages and placed on the tables without 
pany, Inc., New York. None showed tarnish or deterioration of any k 


MEMBERS EXHIBITS PICNIC AND BASEBALL GAME 


During the afternoon of the last day of the 
the delegates held a series of athletic events and 
baseball game between teams composing the E 
West at Weequahic Park. C. Frey of Newarl 
The team representing the West won the bas: 
The official photograph of the delegates and t! 
was taken at the Park. 


Work done by individual members of the Society on 
view included that done by Harry M. Roberts of the U 
S. A. Lite Company; Tennant Elwin of the Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Company; H. R. MacFadyen of the 
\rrow Electric Company, William J. R. Kennedy; J. A. 
Bagshaw of the Bealon & Cadwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Charles H. Bohler of the Elite Novelty Company ; 
George Vibbert all of whom are members of the Hart- 







ford-Connecticut Valley Branch; Samuel Taylor of the BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Gorham Company, Newark. The new officers were installed following a let 
There were also on exhibition samples of plating done the Mosque banquet hall attended by approximately 100 


New Officers of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 





























ea MESLE, ROBERT STEUERNAGEL, JOHN H. FEEL! 
President Ist Vice Presdient. 2nd Vice President 






































GEORGE GEHLING, F. J. HANLON, E. J. MUSICK, 


Secretary-Treasurer. Editor, The Monthly Review. Past President 


by Bassett Metal Goods Company; Excelsior Hardware persons. As the banquet was about to begin the 

Company; Remy Electric Company; Duplex Safety Pin of New York Branch, headed by a band, marched 
Company; Kraueter Manufacturing Company; L. A. _ hall and circled the balconies surrounding the m: 
Meyers, Jr., Inc.; W. D. Allen Manufacturing Company; waving flags and handkerchiefs. The onslaug! 


\ugust Goertz & Company, Inc. New Yorkers came as a surprise to the rest of 
Goods plated by the Majestic Manufacturing Company gates who were unprepared for the move. 
of St. Louis back in 1917, 1918 and subsequent years, The banquet and installation was followed by 


which were processed without being touched by hand, tainment and dance. Souvenirs were distribut 
were on exhibition to prove that nickel did not tarnish as Hanson & Van Winkle Company, Roessler & H 
quickly as generally believed. The pieces, which had been Chemical Company and the Newark Branch. 1! 
stored in the plating room since they were previously ex-  tainment provided was the finest and most elabo: 
hibited in the year they were plated, were taken from the staged at any convention of the Society. 











THE 





ernational Fellowship Club, composed of men 
he plating trade held its dinner at the Elks Club 
» Su night, June 27, about forty being in attendance. 
imoreaux of Chicago was elected president for 
o» year; George B. Hogaboom of Newark was 








GEORGE B 


LAMOREAUX 
President 


RNEST 
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International Fellowship Club 


New Officers 





Vice-President 
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elected vice president and R. J. Hazucha of Chicago, sec- 
retary. The next meeting will be held preceding the 
banquet of the Chicago group, which will take place early 
in January. It is likely that this will be made a luncheon 
meeting. 





HOGABOOM R. J 


HAZUCHA 


Secre‘ary-Treasurer 


The Graduate 


u 





Vhen I quit my days at college, 
I \Vith my little store of knowledge, 
| was sure beyond a question, 


it the world would soon be mine. 


| was fully educated, 
Chemistry I graduated, 
S ‘new that very shortly, 
i bright light I would shine. 


| was filled with high ambition, 
r me the small position. zg <6 
later’s helper 


uld never start. 


i once I knew I'd show, Sir, 
v all there was to know, Sir, 
he Platers all would marvel 


t a man could be so smart. 


w ‘em how to chrome plate, 
make it nice and bright, 
nickel auto parts, Sir, 

vould stand up over night. 


vould never have to hurry 


W. S. 
Winner of Third Prize 


control to worry, 








LOVERING 
Winner of Second Prize 





BARROWS 


By E. G. LOVERING, Detroit Branch 





And their plating would be heavy, 


Good and strong. 


There'd be no such thing as pitting, 
Spotting out would soon be quitting, 
\nd to strip a piece of work 


Would soon be wrong. 


With the dreams of youth I started, 
Optimistic, valiant hearted, 
But I rudely was awakened, 

On the battlefield of life. 
All the dreams that | had cherished, 
Bruised and battered, quickly perished, 
‘or alas, the pits were pitting 


\s I struggled through the strife. 


A Diploma, boy, is splendid, 
\nd it needn't be defended, 
And a chance to go to College 


Is a thing you shouldn’t spurn 


It is fine in lab and study 
But I’m here to tell you, Buddy, 
That there’s more than college to it. 


You have to live to learn. 
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Note on the Protection of lron by Cadmium 


A Paper Presented at the Forty-ninth General Meeting of the American Electro-chemical Soci: 


in Chicago, IL, April 
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22. 23 and 24, 
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Vol. 24 


Held 


2, 2 1926 ' 


By HENRY S. RAWDON 


Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


statement Dy It\vans 


Lhe 
| 
WOrTkK On 


that “If no direct experimental 


‘corrosion’ had even been carried 


only experimental data was a knowledge of the ‘normal 
various metals, it would be pos 


» predict roughly the conditions under which 


1 


electrode potentials’ of the 


sible also t 


‘electrochemical corrosion’ would be expected to occur ; it 
would be possible also to predict qualitatively the character 
oO! the corrosion phenomenon,” is espe cially applicable to 


metals covered with metallic coatings 

It is universally recognized that, in order for a metal 
coating to afford other than simple mechanical protection 
to the covered metal, it is necessary that the coating metal 
have a higher “solution pressure” the metal which 
is coated ; in other words, that when both coating and base 
metal are wet with an electrolyte, the coating shall func- 
tion as the anode of the couple. It 
however, 

1] ] 


than 


assumed, 
coated metal 


cannot be 
that if this requirement is met, th 


will always be protected electrochemically from corrosive 
attacl In some cases, as aluminum coating om iron, for 
example, conditions may arise which neutralize in large 
measure, the “protective action” which one would expect 
from the relative electrode potentials of the metals, alumi 


num and iron. If the coating metal becomes inactive or 


passive, for example, by the formation of protective film 
is a result of initial corrosive attack, as is probably the 
case with aluminum, the electrochemical protection of the 
base metal 1s reduced In general, however, 
satisfactory explanations can readily be advanced for 
cases of this kind. 

In the case of cadmium coatings on iron and steel, a 
rather peculiar condition obtains. General experience with 
cadmium-coated sheet steel and iron, the coating being 
applied either by electroplating or by the metal spraying 
process, indicates that in such material cadmium behaves 
similarly to the zinc in zinc-coated iron and steel, that is, 
it protects the iron from corrosion. However, most 
modern writers have assigned values to the electrode 
potential of cadmium, and iron, which would indicate that 
cadmium should not exert such an influence, 


seriously 


RELATIVE ELECTRODE POTENTIALS: ZINC, CADMIUM, IRON. 

[In each of six rather recent American books relating to 
the subject of electrochemistry* values are given for the 
electrode potential of cadmium, zine and iron, which place 
cadmium on the opposite side of iron to zinc. Of the 
authors mentioned, only Lewis Randall their 
values on experimental work. 


There is fair agreement among different writers as to 


and base 


the values of the normal electrode potentials or zinc and 
cadmium, but not so for iron 


EXPERIMENTS 


Because of the uncertainty as to the real order in which 
the three metals should stand in the electrode potential 


: * Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Standards, U. S 
Yepartment of ¢ 
2U. R. Evans, 
30, 241 (1923) 
8 Lewis, G. N., and Randall, M., Thermodynamics and Free Energy of 
Chemical Substances; Blum, W., and Hogaboom, G., Principles of Electro 
lating and Electroforming, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1924; Vinal, 
;, W., Storage Batteries, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1924: Creighton, H. T., 
nd Fink, C. G., Principles and Applications of Electrochemistry, vol. 1 
H. J. Creighton), John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1924; Washburn, E. W., Prin 
iples of Physical Chemistry, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1921; 
Thompsen, M ge K., Theoretical and Applied Electrochemistry, The Me 
i 1925. 


ommerce 


The Electrochemical Nature of Corrosion, Inst. Met., 


Jour 


series, and the erroneous conclusions which may 
drawn especially with respect to the real nature 
4} cadmium coatings, the following simple ex 
were carried out with the hope of obtaining son 
tive results as to the relative potentials of the thi 
consistent with thi behavior of the 
service when used as coatings on iron. The ex) 
were carried out, each of which was repeated at 
times, always with the same results. 

1. Small plates, the smallest of which was 
5 x 5.1 cm.), of low carbon steel, of a composit | 
similar to that of ordinary sheet steel, such as is oft 

coated, and a hole, slightly less than 0.5 in. (1 

diameter, drilled in each, and a cylindrical plug « 

the following metals inserted, one in each steel 
aluminum, zinc, cadmium, copper, nickel, tin a1 

The other metals were not analyzed, but w 

le commercial products. The plug was fitt 
snugly in the hole and the face oi the specimet 
planed off and polished, the final finish being giy 
OO Hubert (French) emery paper. After ck 
specimens with (a) moistened emery flour on th 
the finger, (b) hot water, and (c) alcohol, the 
immersed in N/2 sodium chloride solution in an « 
tank. All of the speciments were in the same 
not in contact with one another. 

Fig. 1 shows the results obtained after 18 hi 
mersion, and clearly indicates that cadmium and z! 
behaved in a_ simular 
manner, in preventing 


observed 


(2 


YTrat 





the corrosion of the 
iron specimens in 
which they were in 
serted. The aluminum 


plug protected its speci 


men to some _ extent, 


but not so completely 
as the cadmium and 
zinc. No _ protection 
was afforded the steel 
by any of the other 
metals in contact with 


it, and none was to be 
expected. It would be 

















a difficult matter to beets. aS 
explain such a phen FIG SPECIMENS OF Li 
omenon if it did take BON STEEL, 
place. The same results in each of which is an insert 
metal, as indicated, immers« 
were repeatedly ob- in 4/2 sodium chloride 
tained, even with sev- darker, specimens are cove 


eral days’ immersion. uaa 

The examination of the face of the metal insets 
corrosive action had been allowed to pre yvceed for 48 
clearly indicated the source of the “protection” 
the steel. It is to be expected that if the metal it 
tects the steel by functioning as an anode, here s! 
evidence of this in the appearance of the face of tl 

Fig. 2 shows the appearance of the various meta! 
used, after at least 48 hours’ immersion in th 
chloride solution. In the case of the zinc and c: 
the macrostructure of the metal was clearly revealed 
etching effect of the anodic corrosion 








































6 THE 
| known, from the work which has been done 
lographic etching reagents, that sodium chloride 
not an etching reagent for zinc and cadmium 
conditions. The structure of neither of 


eld 


. ary 




















EXPOSED ENDS OF THE INSERTED METAL 
PLUGS OF FIG. 1 

Sio1 The macrostructure of the cadmium and zinc was 

iled by the anodic corrosion which took place x 1! 


se metals can be revealed by simple immersion of the 

tals in the solution. There can be no doubt as to the 

lic nature of both of these metals with respect to iron, 
he conditions of the experiment. 

In the case of aluminum, the crystalline structure of 

e metal was not nearly so clearly revealed, although in 

etched specimen the effect was somewhat more clearly 

at appears in the photograph. No trace of any 

— tching effect was observed on any of the other metal 


2. ‘The experiment was repeated with 1.5 in. (3.8 cm.) 


ilar dises of electrolytic iron used in place of the plates 
i mild steel. Aside from this change the specimens were 
as before. Four metals were used as insets, 

(9.5 mm.) diameter, zinc, cadmium, copper, and 

m, the chromium being commercial metal pro- 

uced by the thermite process. Each specimen was im- 
\/2 sodium chloride solution in a glass dish by 

(he electrolytic iron used had been melted into 


Cure for 


re some perborate of sodium and peroxide of 


th of these materials contain the antiseptic prop- 
p« roxide of hydrogen or dioxogen in their 
rm. When using the materials, first wash the 


roughly in lukewarm water, dry thoroughly and 
merse in a warm solution of perborate of sodium 
in the proportion of 


te1 ? qui 


ounce 


rse the hands in the solution for three to five 
hen dry thoroughly and each evening before 
ipply the peroxide of zinc in the form of 
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the form of a small ingot, and the chemical analysis of it 
showed the following results: 0.009 per cent carbon, 0.003 
per cent silicon and 0.015 per cent sulfur. 

Fig. 3 shows the results obtained, which confirm in 
every respect those of the previous experiment, concerning 
the protective action of cadmium. ‘The behavior of the 
specimen with the chromium inset does not indicate any 
electrochemical protection for iron when in contact with 
this metal under the conditions used here. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY, 


On account of the increasing importance of cadmium 
as a protective metallic coating on steel and iron, applied 
either by electroplating or by metal spraying, the de- 
termination of the nature of the protection it affords to 
iron is of some importance. The results obtained, in the 
experiments just described, show definitely that for the 
conditions which obtained in carrying out these experi- 














py ie ag 





FIG. 3. SPECIMENS OF ELECTROLYTIC IRON, 
each containing an insert of another metal, immersed in WN/z 
sodium chloride solution for 20 hours The darkening of the 
surface of the iron disc was caused by the corrosion of the iron 
The inner circle is the metal insert; the second one, the boundary 
of the iron disc Outside of this is the solution 


ments cadmium stands in the same relation to iron that 
zinc does. ‘These conditions are, in general, quite repr: 
sentative of those which obtain in service of cadimum 
coated iron and steel, although, of course, more sever: 
Another fact, readily shown by the rate at which the etch 
ing of the two metals occurred in carrying out the experi 
ments, is that the potential difference between zinc and 
iron in contact and immersed in sodium chloride solution 
is considerably greater than that between cadmium and 
iron under the same conditions. ‘This, 
shown in the photograph. 


ot course, is not 


Nickel Itech 


an ointment. This ointment should be 


follows: 


prepared as 


Procure some lanolin or white vaseline and add a 
sufficient amount of peroxide of zine to form a thick 
paste or ointment. Rub this oimtment into the sores 
Continue these applications until the sores are entirel 


healed. 

I would suggest that the men obtain peroxide of 
soap and use it when washing their hands. If the 
is kept cool by the aid of a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
rochelle salts ina tumbler of cold water taken each eve 
ning before retiring, it will help a great deal 1 the 
blood in condition.—C. H. Proctor 


Z111¢ 
blood 


ke ) 
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Diseases of Brass Deposits 


Symptoms, Causes and Cures. 


Conclusion 


Written for The Metal Industry by WILLIAM VOSS * 


SYMPTOM CAUSE 
Current too weak. 
Solution too low in metal 
much cyanide or 


salts indicated by violent evolution 


[oo conducting 


of hydrogen gas and anodes are 
bright. 
Th n dep Ssils Time of deposit too short. 
Anodes polarized, coated, preventing 


passage of current. 


Solution too cold 


\ red deposit does not indicate an ex 


cess of copper. On the contrary it 


usually indicates an excess of zin 
Red deposits are als« Lue to weak 
current, which deposits more cop 
per 
: , . . my 14 
Red p Solution too warm This condition 


usually arises where the brass solu 


tion is worked hard (heavy ampet 
ize in a small volume of solutior 
or plating barrels) Amperage p1 

duces heat, and strong current dens 


ity means raising the temperature 
so that more copper is being de- 

) posited 

Weak current due to polarization of 
anodes. Loose or poor connection, 
Short circuits Leakage across 
tank. 

Too much copper 


(Solution lacks conducting salts 


Deposit does not throw Solution lacks metal 

Voltage too low 

Solution too cold 

| Too much ammonia, cvanide, caustic 
Whit ry pale dey t : soda 

' Tempera re t low 


Solution lacks ( f ( inid 
Dep utc] ind ut 2 Poor contact 
Lack of proper current 
There are two common causes of this 
condition, namely, too much zinc, 
Deposit stains when exposed to air. J) too much alkali, or perhaps both of 


< 


| these conditions; solution too dens« 
Lacks free cyanide to dissolve basic 
salts formed on the deposit 


in the Metropolit | 


Winkle Company 





CURE 
look for electrical leaks, short 
metal 
Increase metal contents; cut down on alkali: 


Increase it; 


Increase content. 


Leave in solution longer. 

The addition of caustic soda, % to %4 ounc 
will help to keep the anodes clean. Rocl 
to 4 ounces will help to keep the anodes ck 
anodes to keep them clean if the above 
help, or bright dip. The most satisfactory 
this problem is copper anodes as already ré 

Warm up with steam, coil. 


To such a solution, if the presence of amm 
or absent, add a little ammonia to just mal 
able and try the solution. As a rule the s! 
of ammonia will cause a white brass or 
This condition confirms th 
salt must be added. 
name, “Zinc Red”). 


On the other hand, the addition of ammoni 


excess of Z1n¢ 
(Hence the red 


that is required since the copper and zinc 
be right. All that 


is required is to brin 


little more zinc which will produce the 
deposit. Ammonia is the happy medium 
Use proper voltag: 


Remedy is to 


through 


have a by 
tank so that 


passed cold vate! 


temperature 


may be 


Keep anodes 


The 


enough 


will usuall 
this difficulty; if 


little ammonia 
correct 
amount of zine is necessary 


addition of a 
zinc to 


The addition of soda ash will remedy this dit 
metal 


Use proper 


Increase content 
voltage 


Keep at proper temperature—70° F 


Add Cc ppc r 


Reduce solution and build up with copper 
anodes 

Use steam coils to maintain uniform tem 

Use proper voltage. 

Add ounce sodium cyanide to each gal 


amount can be increased if found necessat 
maintain ¢ 


uniform curt 


Keep electrical system clean and 
Look to generator. 


de ve loped 


See that 


to reduce alkali; then increase cop} 
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CAUSE 
Too much arsenic. 


YMPTOM 


| 
| 
4 
| 


leposit, but turns black 
vhen bright-dipped. 


rature is very important in brass plating and it 
necessary to run both steam and cold 
pes through the solution so that either may be 
maintain the proper temperature. Platers who 
a good deal of brass plating, may find very 
sits when they start working in the morning in 
ther. By about noon they will be getting a very 
; color but as the afternoon wears on the color 
to run bronze; all due to change of tempera- 
current warming up the solution steadily 
ut the day. 
he nature of the articles have in some cases been 
f unsatisfactory deposits sounds very queer, 
his is often the case. 
witnessed large articles being plated in a barrel 
leposit entirely satisfactory. The next load go- 
very close together, like fine nails or phono- 
lles, and it was impossible to get a satisfactory 
sit. The solution continued to give fine re- 
the larger articles, but it was found necessary 
e the metal content, particularly the copper con- 
eet uniform results on the smaller articles. 
mming up, I believe the greatest difficulty in 
iaintenance of a brass solution is the anode. If 
ducate the plater to use copper or 80-20 mixture 
there will be less trouble with brass solutions. 
be better and more uniform deposits, better- 
platers and less worry. 
ffort to keep the brass anodes clean, salts are 


mes 


Finishing 


n you give us some data on the characteristics 
imin, as we have had inquiries for castings, in 
and machined; also the methods employed in 
tment and annealing. 
luralumin can be cast, forged or stamped so that 
e used for a variety of parts. Casting can be 
minimum temperature of 690° C. and a maxi- 
perature of 710° C. 
umin can be turned and machined at practically 
feed and speed as brass. It does not seize or 
do some aluminum alloys. Kerosene 
ood tool lubricant in threading or machining 
ving a clean-cut surface. A mixture of lard oil 
sene in equal parts will be found useful for aver- 
When buffed, Duralumin takes a fine polish 
to silver, except that it lasts longer as it does not 
in the presence of sulphuretted and similar gases. 


tools as 


1 
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CURE 

If the deposit is very dark gray-black; discard it en- 
tirely. It will usually cost more to try to fix it than 
to make a new solution. 

It was suggested some years ago to add coke to a brass 
solution to remove an excess of arsenic. I have still 
to this myth materialize. No chemical action 
takes place when coke is added to such a solution, and 
since the alkali action is strong, arsenic will remain in 
solution. The only thing I noted was the absorption 
qualities of coke and in this respect .a sponge has it all 
over coke for absorbing the plating solution. 

If only a slight excess of arsenic is present reduce solu 
tion by removing some of it and re-building. 


see 


If articles are to be bright dipped, never use arsenic in 
brass solution. 


added that cause trouble with the deposit and continually 
upset the best balanced solution and the best balanced 
plater. It is a simple matter to make additions of zinc to 
get the desired shade, when copper is introduced only by 
the anode. It certainly is difficult to get it from the brass 
anodes in the proportion we would like. 

The use of copper anodes exclusively in a brass solu 
tion is not new. Many of my friends who have tried this 
method are turning out very fine uniform brass deposits. 
By this method, the solution is always under control. As 
soon as the anodes coat up, the plater will make the addi 
tions of cyanide. By this method the free cyanide is 
properly balanced. But in the case of brass anodes the 
anodes coat over readily and prevent the passage of cur 
rent which leads to trouble. In an effort to clean up this 
condition, cyanide in excess is used, caustic soda, Rochelle 
salts, ammonia, bisulphite soda and what not. With the 
use of copper anodes on the other hand, we can dispens« 
with all of these salts; even the much heralded ammonia 

If 60-40 anodes are used, alternate with copper anodes 
which will give better control; but the brass anodes will 
have to be cleaned by mechanical means from time to 
time. 

It is economy to try to on: anodes. Use 
enough of them, and use anodes that present a large 
amount of active surface, such as the round or elliptical 
shape. Flat anodes do not feed the solution properly ; 
the sides of the anodes against the walls of the tank 
almost inactive. 


poor Save 


art 


Duralumin 


The secret of good Duraluminum lies entirely with 
the accurate temperatures used in alloying and heat treat 
ment. Annealing should be done between the tempera 
tures of 350° and 380° C. and cooling in air. At this 
temperature the metal becomes plastic and can be worked 
and formed into various shapes. The purpose of anneal 
ing is to increase the softness and ductility, so that it may 
be more easily formed into various shapes, such as stamp 
ings; also that it may withstand the strains to which it is 
to be subjected. 

The tempering of Duralumin consists of immersing th: 
metal parts in a bath, heated to a temperature of 480° t 
500° C., then quenching in boiling water. The bath en 
ployed is potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate in equal 


parts. An important point is the period of time necessary 
for the material to remain immersed in the bath—P. \\ 
BLAIR. 
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Analysis of Plating Solutions 
Approved Methods for Analyzing Nickel, Copper, Zinc, Brass, Silye; 
and Gold Solutions. Part 2. From the Monthly Review, March, 1926 
By OLIVER J. SIZELOVE 


Newark Branch, American Electro-Platers’ Society 


[INDICATORS Calculation: 
Methyl Orange Number of cc used x factor x 13.3=0z. of Ca 
Dissolve 0.02 gms. in 100 ce of water gallon. 
Potassium Iodide KI 10% solution Standard N/10 Ag N‘ 3 , 
Dissolve 10 gms. of the C.P. salt in 100 cc of water Weigh accurately 17 gms. c.p. Ag NO, crys 
2. Dissolve in distilled water and dilute to ex 
Potassium Chromate K, CO, 10% solution ies Daa an call inl Sinan: Mal 
Dissolve 10 gm f the C.P. salt in 100 ce of water a. oe 
SSO ¢ } Oo S. or tne . Salt ( O : > ye ° -~ - caw « 
S 3. Weigh approximately 0.5 gms. Na CN in w 
Methyl Red bottle. 
Dissolve 1 gm. in a small amount of methyl alcohol 4. Dissolve in distilled water and dilute to 106 
and dilute to 100 c« 5. Add 0.2 cc of 10% KI solution. 
6. Titrate wi 1/10 Ae NO il fai “bj 
CYANIDE COPPER SOLUTION . Titrate with N/10 Ag NO, until faint tur! 
; pears. 
Standard Solution N 10 Na,5 O; Calculation: 
Weigh out 24.822 gms. of c.p. Na,5,O;, dissolve in The number of cc used divided into 0.5 gms. N 
water and dilute to exactly one litre in a olass stoppered factor. 
litre fl isk \ . 
. yy r . ' \ 
Standardize this solution against pure copper wire Example: i aca 
498 oms. Na CN taken 
Method: 47.3 cc of N/10 \o NO. used 
Dissolve 0.2 gms. copper wire with 5 cc. of ¢.p 0.49847 .3—0.0105. 
HNO, in a 400 ce beaker .. Each ec of N/10 Ag NO,=—0.0105 gms. Na | 
01 ‘ive off all NO. fumes 
. Boil to drive off all N —. FREE CYANIDE CONTENT OF COPPER SOLUTIOD 
3. Neutralize with NH,OH and boil. |. Take 10 7 ates 
{ Add 10 cc of ( oH O,. and boil. : a <€ cc copper cyan e solution 
: hilaw: tn, cael und diate tn 750 oc with water - Dilute to 100 ce with distilled water. 
6. Add 3 to 4 gms. KI 3. Adda few drops of N/10 KI solution. 
~ ; ‘ i ’ _ ’ . q “ke _ ' Z | - T( - ; ° 
7 ritrate with N/10 Na,S,O, solution using starch as t. eo with N/10 Ag NO,. End point 
an indicator. End point=-cream color ndity. 
: ; Calculation: 
Calculation: a 


Number of cc of Ag NO. used x factor x 13.3 
free sodium cyanide per gallon, or each c 
NO, used—0.005208 oms. of CN per gallon 


0.2 gms. divided by number of cc of Na,S,O, used 
actor for standard Na.S.O. solution. 


Example: ZINC CYANIDE SOLUTION 


9 3] rie pall of coppet Standard Solution N10/K,Fe CN,. : . 
Fach cc of Na.S.0.—0.00635 gms. of copper Weigh out 21.63 gms. K, Fe CN, and 7 gms. Na.S 
oe Dissolve in distilled water and dilute to exa 
METAL CONTENT OF NIDE COPPER SOLUTION litre. 
1. Take 10 ce cyanide copper solution L. Weigh Om 0.3 <iger: of abd metallic zinc 
2. Dilute to 100 cc with water. . Dissolve in 10 cc of HCI (1:1) in a 250 c 
3 Add 1 or more cc of concentrated solution of so 3. Dilute to 150 ce with water and heat to 140 
dium sulphide Na,S t+. Add I ce of Ur,(NO;) 
4 Make slightly acid with dilute HCL (1:1). Note: 
The solution should not be made any stronger than Ur,(NQO,), solution made by dissolving 5.2 ¢ 
N/2 with HCL. Ur, (NO. ), in 100 ce of water 
5. Filter and wash precipitate thoroughly with hot 5. Titrate with K,Fe CN, using No,(NO, 
water. outside indicator. End point—faint bro\ 
¢ Transfer filter paper and precipitate to a 400 cc 


Calculations: 
60 cc K,FeCN, used. 
0.3—-60—.005. 
", Each ce of Standard K,FeCN,—.005 ems. of 


beaker. 

7 \dd 5 cc of HNO. and heat gently until NO, fumes 
are expelled and let cool. 

8. Neutralize with NH,OH and boil 


2) Add 8 to 10 ec of C.H.O, and boil METAL CONTENT CYANIDE ZINC SOLUTION 
10 \llow to cool and dilute to 250 ce with water l. Take 10 ce zine cyanide solution. 
1] \dd 3 to 4 gms. KI. 2. Dilute to 50 cc with water. 
12. Titrate with standard Na.S.O, solution using starch 3. Heat to 140° F. 
as an indicator. End point=cream color. 4. Add saturated solution of c. p. crystallized 


, Digest and filter. 
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ash twice with warm water to which a few drops 


if the saturated Na,S solution has been added. 





























































ransfer precipitate and filter paper to 250 cc 
beaker. 

Tr id 10 cc ¢.p. concentrated HCl and a few Na,5Ox, 
crystals. 

) oil to expel H.S. 
Milute to 150 ce and heat to 140° F. 


ld 1 cc Uranium nitrate Ur, (NO,),. 
itrate with standard K,Fe CN, using Uo,(NO,). 
as an outside indicator. End point—faint besos 


color. 
Calcul ations: 
r er of cc of _# Ke ( N, used x the factor x 13.3 = 
of zine per gallon. 
Exa iple: 


used. 


18 cc of K,Fe CN, 


105x13.3—o0z. of zine per gallon. 
FREE CYANIDE CONTENT 
sual method of determining the free cyanide in 
zinc and brass solutions with N/10 Ag NO, 1s 


rate when Na OH is used in the plating solutions. 


using Cu (NO,), in place of Ag NO, the result, 
may not be as accurate as desired, is far the best 
} 


e given at present, for the Na OH does not in- 
vith the titration. 


Standard Solution N/10 Cu 
Weigh 24.16 gms. c.p. 


(NQ,). 
Cu (NO,). 


issolve in water and dilute to exactly 1 litre 

Veigh approximately .5 gm. Na CN in weighing 
bottle. 

issolve in water and dilute to 100 cc 

\dd 10 ce c.p. NH,OH. 
trate with 10 Cu (NO,), until a faint purple 
color remains after standing for a minute 


Calculations: 
number of cc 


ht of the 
Example: 


Cu (NO,), used divided into the 
Na CN taken=factor. 


oms. Na CN taken. 
ec Cu (NO,), used. 
Z0.6 1&6. 
ch cc N/10 Cu (NO. ),.=.0186 oms. Na CN 
ee Cyanide Content of Zinc Solution 
ike 10 ce zinc solution. 
Iyilute to 100 cc. 
\dd 10 ce e.p. NH,OH 
litrate with N/10 Cu ( NO.) End point light 
purple color. 
Calculations: 
ber cc Cu (N¢ de), use x tactor » 13 oz. free 
lium cyanide per gallon. 
BRASS SOLUTION 
METAL CONTENT OF BRASS SO 
fake 10 ce of solution. 
Dilute to 50 ce and heat to 140° F. 
\dd while constantly stirring a saturated solution 
of cp. Na,S. Zine will be precipitated, the cop- 
per will be left in solution. 


twice with 
saturated 


Filter zinc sulphide precipitate and wash 
warm water to which a few drops of th 
Na.S kaon has been added. 


Save 


filtrate for copper determination 
For zinc determination follow method given under 
“Cyanide Zine Solution Start with operation 


No. 7. 
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7. For copper determination follow method given un- 
der ‘Cyanide Copper Solution.” Start with op- 
eration No. 

FREE CYANIDE CONTENT 


OF BRASS SOLUTION 


Same as for determing free cyanide in 
lution. 


cyanide zinc so- 


SYMBOLS 
a,.S==Mono Sodium Sulphide C.P. 


«A 


Nii JH=Ammonium Hydroxide 
C,H. .O.—Acetic Acid 
a Potassium lodide 


Na,S.O,>- glee Hyposulphite 


Ur, (NO, Uranium Nitrate 
K, Fre ( N — Potassium Ferrocyanide 
NaS ). —Sodium Sulphite 


Ag NO,=Silver Nitrate 
Na CN=Sodium Cyanide 
H Cl Hydrochloric \cid 
H NO.=Nitric Acid 
ACID COPPER SOLUTION 

Standard Solutions and Indicators 

Sodium thiosulphate (Na,S,O,5H,O), 
per litre 


24.822 grams 


Oxalic acid (C,H,O, 2H,O), 2 grams. 

Starch solution, 1 gm. to 1( 0 ce H,O. 

Methyl Orange .01 grams per 100 ce HO 

Phenolphthalein (C,,H,,O) 1 gram to 100 ce neutral 

alcohol. 

For the metal content, what is known as _ the ide 
method is used, which ae of converting the copper 
into cuprous iodide (Cu,]I, ae titrating with a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate, using a starch solution as an indi 
cator. 

The end point is so exact that with a little practice it 


can be determined 
sulphate solution. 


to within one sodium thi 


drop of the 


Standardizing Sodium Thiosulphate (NA.S.O.) 
Weic 


) | 


rh out exactly om. pure coppel wire dissolve 


5cc C.P.H NO,, boil to expel NO as Fa ool, dilute 
with 25 cc H.O, and neutralize with ammonium hydroxide 
(NH,OH), boil and add 10 cc acetic acid (C,H,O.). Let 
cool, dilute to 150 cc with H.O and add 3 ems. potassium 
iodide (Ki). This causes the solution to turn brown and 


the ce ypper has been converted to 
Titrate with the 


brown color bec 


cuprous iodide 
sodium thiosulphat 
mes quite light. Now 


solution 


add 1 « yt sta 


solution, this causes the solution to turn to a blue col 
Continue titration with the sodium thiosulphate solutiot 
with constant stirring until the color changes to a cr 


color. Let stand for a few minutes and if solution does 
not change t blue color the end p 1 t has been ré ache ] 
Calculations: 

Say that 31.5 ce sodium thiosulphate has been used, 2 
divided by 31.5—.00635. Therefore, 1 sodium thiosul 
phate is equal to .00635 orams copper 

FOR METAL CONTENT OF PLATIN OLUTIO 
Take 5 ce of the acid copper plating solution, add 25 


c H,O and neutralize with NH,OH Boil and add 10 
acetic acid. Dilute to 150 cc with H ©, let cool. add 
erams K I, and titrate with Na.S.O, using starch as at 
indicator 
Example: 

+] ce Na.S () art used 

1 cc Na.S,O 00635 grams copper 

11x.00635x?6.6 .92. Therefore. each gallon of solu 

tir 1 contains 6.9? Oz. copper 
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Standardizing Caustic Soda (NA OH) 


lake 2 grams oxalic acid, dissolve in water and dilute 
100 cc, add a few dri ps of phenolphthalein and titrate 
h the caustic soda until a light red color persists. 

~ that 64 cc are l 


used and the following reaction takes 


O,.2H,O+TNa OH 
Mol. wt. H,C,O,.2H,O 
2 Na OH=80 
J 


) 


Na,C,O,+4H,O 
126 
Viol. wt 
26-80 


lheretore 


*=1.2/7 
that 


Or we find 1.27 grams caustic soda react or neu- 
ilizes 2 grams oxalic acid. If there was 1.27 grams 
caustic soda in 64 cc, 1 cc would equal 1.27~64 or .0198 
ims Na OH. 
Na OH}+H.SO, NaS O, 4H.O 
Mol. wt. 2 Na OH=80 
Mol. wt. H.S O,—98 
80 parts Na OH react with 98 parts H,S QO,. 
Therefore, 80:98: :.0198 :x 
x= .0242 


ach cc Na OH equals 0242 grams H.S¢ Va 


FOR ACID CONTENT OF PLATING SOLUTION 


lake 10 cc of the plating solution, dilute to 100 ce with 
11,0, add a few drops of Methyl orange and titrate with 
the caustic soda solution to a slight yellow color. 
Example: 

30.5 cc Na OH used. 
l cc Na OH 0242 grams H,SO, 
30.5x.0242x13.3=-9.816 ozs. avd. H,SO, per gallon of 
solution 


9. 816—-1.84—5.33 fluid oz. H,SO, per gallon. 
ACID ZINC SOLUTION 
METAL CONTENT 
lake 5 ce solution in 250 cc beaker, dilute to 25 cc and 
neutralize with Na,CO.. \dd 10 cc c.p. H Cl and further 
dilute to 150 c« Heat to 140° F., add 1 cc Ur, (NO.) 


and titrate with K,Fe CN,, as an out- 


side indicator. 


using Ur (NO,), 


Calculations: 
Numbe r of cc 
zine per 


K,Fe CN, 


gallon solution 


used x factor x 26.6072. of 
ACID CONTENT 


ke 10 ce of the solution in 150 ce beake ¢ dilute to 


Dark Statuary Bronze 


I have found the following solution very satisfactory for 


a dark statuary bronze solution: 
Water Cee ee ee l gal. 
Potassium chlorate 3 ozs 
eee 
Sodium hyposulphite 3 ozs. 
FO Pe ee ee 3 ozs. 


se hot, in some cases nickel sulphate may be 


\NDREW V. Rt 


added. 


Spotting Out 


with cya 
When articles are finished or 
the operator is removing same 


| have eliminated a lot ot spotting out trouble 


ide solutions as follows 


and from copper, 
may be, immerse them in 
Id water, then in hot water with a small quantity of lime 


This will make the 


brass or whatever solution it 


lution water softer and it will 


1) Sf 
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100 cc. Add 2 or 3 drops methyl orange and 
N/10 Na OH. End point light yellow color. 


Calculations: 
Number ce Na 


OH factor x 


, 
used xX 


13.30 \ 


H., SO, per gallon. 
Oz. H,SO,+1.84—fluid oz. H,SO, per ga 
Note: K, FeCN, standardized for factor sa 


4 . 6 
zine cyanide solution. 
N/10 Na OH standardized for factor same as 
per solution. 
BLACK NICKEL 
lhe metal and acid content are determined 
way as given under the analysis of nickel solut 
ZINC CONTENT 
Take 10 cc of the black nickel solution in 
beaker, dilute to 25 cc and add enough sodium 
onvert the nickel and the zinc into a double 
nickel and zinc solution. Heat to 140° F. and 
rated solution of sodium sulphide (Na,S). Dis 
and follow with operation No. 6 under zine cya 
tion. 


AMMONIUM SULPHOCYANATE CONTEN 


Take 10 ce of plating solution, dilute to 100 « 
slightly acid with H.S¢ Pas \dd 10 drops of a lI 
tion, iron ammonium sulphate, Fe(NH,), (S‘ 
titrate with N/10 \oN¢ ). until red color of solut 


appears. | 


Calculations: 

Number of cc N/10 Ag NO 
NH, CNS per gallon. 
Standardizing 

\g NO, for ammonium sulphocyanate (NH 

content. 

Weigh approximately .3 gm. of. ammonium 
anate, dissolve in water and dilute to 100 « 
slightly acid with H,SO,, add 10 drops of a 10% 
of iron ammonium sulphate and titrate with N/1| 
until red color of solution disappears. 


used x factor 


Example: 

.267 gms. NH,CNS taken 

34.5 cc Ag NO, used 
.267 —34.5=.00744 

*, each cc N/10 Ag NO 00744 gms. NH,CN 
[This article will be concluded in an early issue. !d 
not streak. Use reverse current in the hot water 
The plater will notice that it has the tendency to | 
cyanide out of the pores. When dry, use a good 


lacquer.—ANpDREW V. RE, 
Refinishing Brass Curtain Rings 
When refinishing old brass curtain rings 


lacquered, make a good strong cleaning  soluti 

have it hot, in either a half of a barrel, crock, or soi 
similar to that. reverse current with a doub! 
switch. In that way the operator will loosen up + 
quer and take it off; first straight and then reve 
rent. Put them in a wire basket, so that 200 to 

he cleaned at Rinse same in cold and hot 
Place them in a tumbling barrel, running about 
revolutions with either ground pumice stone or w1 
sand, the same as used for sand blasting. This w 
a satin finish. If it is a little too dark, bright dij 
little, and they will still be satin finished rings 

V. Re. 


Use 


once, 
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Tine Fundamentals of Brass F oundry Practice 


Which Control the Melting and 


Casting of Metals and Their Application to Practical 


Foundry Operations*—Part I 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. 


INTRODUCTION. BASIS OF THIS BOOK 


the past year the author has presented his 
lecture, “The Foundry Physicist” before the 
undrymen’s associations of the country. On 
ion he was requested to compile the lecture into 
in order that it might have record and that a 
ment of the foundry public might benefit by its 
matter and value. This series which is to be 

book form is the author’s response to this 


imary object of the book is a. better understand 
foundry workers of the fundamentals of 
ractice. Its subject matter reaches out to those 
causes and conditions that dominate the 
rt, and those unfailing laws and principles that 
ese forces. They are the same forces and causes 
with every day in our foundries and the identical 
principles that are constantly decreeing our cast- 
tever they turn out to be. 
ibject in part is unavoidably scientific. All funda- 
re essentially that. We cannot go to the “basis 
vs” without engaging the “science of things.” 
mission, once made, may tend to discourage prac- 
from this book. Nothing could be more 
For them, the intended; in their 
e, it is written; to their understanding, it appeals. 
rely practical, have for some reason or another 
misunderstood science as a bundle of complexities. 
itself pleads for a kinder verdict. Science 
no mysteries and will tolerate none. It is only 
ings reach their simplest, clearest, plainest, most 
ensive form that they become truly scientific. 
en the language of science and the language of 
there is an undoubted distinction. This difference 
1) endeavored to adjust, all in the practical man’s 
; n the following pages, wherever a common word 
issibly be substituted for the scientific term, we 
le that substitution. To elucidate the text further, 
has been added, of the scientific terms em- 
defining each term concisely and explaining it 
With these facilities in mind, we believe that any 
| foundry worker of average intelligence can take 
read it, understand it and profit by it. 
ook has absolutely nothing to do with abstract 
It proceeds directly from the practical side of 
tion: from the castings made and lost, the troubles 
red and the remedies applied through twenty-five 
rs of practical foundry experience. Fvery illus- 
ibmitted is an item in this experience and is taken 
of the practical reasoning by which the difficulty 
lly overcome. Instead of reasoning from “cause” 
the order throughout has been to trace from 
as exhibited in the casting, back to the “‘causes” 
luced’ them, so that if there be any theory at all 


e book, it is the theory of practice rather than the 


TCes. 


book is 


of theorv. To correlate cause and effect is an 
itter when causes are understood and effects 
reserved 


R. CLARKE, 


Foundry Superintendent 


studied. Such is the nature of this book, to expound 
physical causes and to identify them in physical effects. 
lf any further encouragement is needed to venture the 
publication of the book, it is furnished by the reception 
given the lecture referred to. In every instance the 
audience made up of practical foundrymen—manifested 
the keenest interest and attention throughout and followed 
with a general discussion that ran late into the night 

In submitting the work to the foundry-reading public, 
the author hopes to work up a similar interest and to be 
privileged to serve, more widely, an art to which he has 
applied his powers of mind and hand throughout the 
greater part of his life. 
CHAPTER 1. THE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 

OF FOUNDING 

If we glance at Figures 1 and 2, which represent the 
crown cross section of an axle lining, we note that both 
castings are defective, No. 1 having a check or shrink- 
crack in the metal adjoining the light and heavy sections 
of the casting; No. 2 indicating porous metal. For these 
defects there must have been some cause. But the cause 
of No. 1 is entirely different from that of No. 2. Physical 
action produced No. 1; chemical action is responsible 
for No. 2. 


Ba 
|Z S Fae, 77 /| ve: 


FIG 


PHASES 











ELIA 


CHEMICAL 
DEFECT 





FIG. 1. PHYSICAL 
DEFEC1 
In the founding of any casting these two great and 
fundamental causes are constantly at work, producing 
changes or effects in kind, namely, physical changes or 
effects and chemical changes or effects. Between the two 
are broad distinctions. Physical change is mere change 
of form, substance remaining the same. Chemical change 
on the other hand is a complete change of substance. In 
Figure 1, the metal is pure and clean. In Figure 2, it has 
suffered from included gases and is possibly seriously 
oxidized. The metal zinc can be taken to illustrate the 
difference between physical and chemical change. Re- 
duced to its liquid state or cast or forged to different 
shape, or even pulverized, a piece of zinc remains in sub- 
stance zinc, because it has suffered only physical change. 
But subjected to extreme temperature, the zinc will 
change to its oxides, entirely different substances from 
zinc, and formed about through chemical chang \ll 
porosity of metal coming from included gases, all oxides 
and oxidized metal, all reactions of deoxidizers and 
degasifiers, such as phosphorous, magnesium, silicon, et 
are chemical changes or effects that proceed from chemical 
causes. They lie in the field of the chemist and metal 
lurgist and in the best foundries of the day are on a 
scientific basis of control. All shrinking, checking, swell! 
ing, scabbing, core-floating, core-blowing, mis-running, 
etc., of castings are physical effects, deriving from 
physical forces and causes. From this it is apparent that 
the great bulk of chemical defects in our castings originate 
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in the melting and the alloying of metal, while the 
physical defects are brought about chiefly in the molding. 


WHAT IS PHYSICAL LAW? 

Physical defects in castings result from physical forces 
ind causes at work and can be scientifically controlled 
only by obeying these forces and causes. In the following 

.ges we shall have much to do with these physical laws 

nd principles dominating these 


best at Inquire, 


as applied to castings, 
rces and causes, so it might be 
What is physical law?” 

first of all, it is 


1 » 7 


ONCE TO 


1 method of operation 


ysical effect, but it does 


It can produce 


decree how physical forces 
d causes shall work to bring these physical effects about. 
illustrate: 1f a ball is thrown into the air with a certain 
1 certain height and return to the 


e it will rise t 


‘ th 1 1 certain tim Now the force of eravitation, not 
e law gravitati stopped the ball and brought it 
But the law of ivitation decrees how the thing 
be done and demands that it always be done in 
te the Sani ind with absolutely the Sal 
that the same ll throw1 to the same air wit 
( ne force a under the sam« liti sand 
vill rise | e same li l ret 


much desired in this c] 


ass 

; , ; , 

grained metal the castings in general are gate 
, th, 


from the inside and from hottom 
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all this is that if we try a method in our foundric 
method produces properly, then that method has 
tion of law and will reproduce absolutely the 

forever. 





FOUNDING AN ART AND A SCIENC]I 


The 
rue founding is both a science and an art 

1f the head and the hand. Its science is the sy 

knowledge of its fundamentals, of its great trut 

nature of causes, forces, laws and principles. Its 

application of this knowledge. For instance, 

may know how to ram sand to any degree of ha 

softness, but he must know also what degrees of 

ness different sections of his mold require and 

the difference in principle betw: 

ying up sand wall a 

nveloping a green sand volume. He must kn 

a core vent, but he should also know the fu 
t lighting 


business Its art 


‘Cclate 


against a green 


reason, the “principle” of a core vent 


he science of the is its skill 


worl [he author’s experience leads to the | 
e great majority of molders are more 
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\) Hi VW ¢ bt oht Cle red col r give 
ished plumbing goods, made of 85-5-5-5 ing 
Our workmanship is up to the average stand 
lor and what I need is a treatment which brit 
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ces bot! leeper and brighter color than 
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mixture, if the castings are dipped in water at th 
temperature after pouring, which for valves is 


mately five minutes after pouring. This can be 
mined by trial as to the proper time. 


The other method where no new metal is us« 
rumble the castings and dip in acid bright dip for 
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Metallurgy in Silversmithing 


The Place of the Metallurgist in the Silverware Manufacturing 


Plant* 


By J. B. WATERFIELD, Superintendent. 


e late Sir Roberts Austin who defined metal 
that which five per cent 
five per cent. physics, five per cent mechanics 
alance horse sense, making in terms of the 
in, an eighty five-three-fives mixtures 
hat in its application to my subject the propor- 

t very far off. 

le metals used are iridium, platinum, palladium, 
The base metals are copper, zinc, cad- 
nickel, chromium and cobalt. The alloying and 
iting of these metals is an intensely interesting 


iting study. 


science consists of 


silver. 


HIGH PRICED METALS 
s look at the market price of these metals as 
iridium, $325.00; platinum, $110.00;  palla 
75.00: gold, $20.67: silver, $0.66. You 
ee that an iridio-platinum alloy containing ten 
iridium is worth about $25.00 more an ounce 
value than a palladio-platinum alloy with ten per 
dium. To influence people to buy the former- 
customer who is very exacting and asks why— 
e to go into details and explain from a metal- 
standpoint how the addition of the iridium makes 
stant to abrasion and wear that, for instance, high 
intain pen companies use this alloy exclusively 
pen points. This generally convinces the buyer 
ost invariably has used pen points of this type, 
vith very little stretch of the imagination can visualize 
r broach with prongs made of this hard material. 


Cali 


GOLD 

more diversified in its jewelry metallurgy than 
the other metals. We have gold alloys ot every 
able karat, from nine up to twenty-two, and by 
irying amounts of nickel, copper, zinc or cadmium, 
ifferent karat alloys can be made in various shades 
vellow, green and white. Ofttimes we use what 
| “rolled plate.” For example an alloy of twelve 
old is soldered onto a bar of copper-base metal, 
proportion of one-tenth of the gold alloy to nine- 
f the base metal, and this is termed “one-tenth, 
karat plate.” In the same way you can have a one- 
th, a one-thirtieth, one-fortieth or a one-sixtieth 
with a varying karat surface alloy. For wire, there 
ll or tube of the required karat gold alloy soldered 
re of base metal, with the above-plate-karat varia- 
Recently this has been improved further by using 
yf solder. This innovation has greatly facili- 

e making of chain material. 


ire 


ELECTRO-GOLD 
there are the various gold solutions for electro- 
base metal. In this department the metallurgist 
lefinitely what is being done. Suppose, for ex- 
we buy a very good white gold anode, and six 
later in ordering the same alloy from the same 
, We receive a very poor one. We can easily make 
tative test for silver, nickel, copper, zinc and cad- 
ind then determine them quantitatively. With the 


lecture .delivered before the Boston Section of the American 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, March 1, 192¢ Published 
time in THe Metat INpuUSTRY 


The Watson Company, Attleboro. Mass.: 


following known conditions in a coloring bath, the prob- 
lems of gilding are simplified. 

Analysis of anode 

\nalysis of solution, 

Temperature and density of bath 

Voltage and current density. 

Knowing these facts balances the processing and puts 
control in the hands of the management. 


SILVER FACTORY 

Let me take you through a modern silver plant to ex 
plain and point out the places of vital interest to the 
metallurgist. First comes the power house. 
some of the questions which you ask as you enter. How 
much fuel they using? What kind of fuel? How 
much does it cost laid down in the boiler room? Can a 
cheaper substitute be used to replace a 
of their present supply and still 
from their boilers? The fuel end 
the first thought in the mind of 


These are 
are 


part or whol 
get the same efficiency 
of a company 
a metallurgist who has 


is always 


had smelter experience. It is somewhat analogous to 
percentage of coke or oil consumed to ore and flux 
smelted. 


Then there is the water examination, testing and treat 
ing, pumps, traps and hot water systems to be given more 
than a superficial inspection. At one plant perhaps a 
steam trap has been connected up wrong and is blowing 
through into the spillway instead of being returned to the 
boilers, while another trap on top of the boilers that was 
used to take care of the condensate from the header is 
blowing through into the make-up tank for the feed pump. 
| am mentioning these facts simply to show that a metal 
lurgist can and very often has to assume some of the 
duties of a master mechanic. He gives the purchasing 
department his recommendations as to what coal, coke o1 
fuel oil they should buy; and so on down through the line 
of supplies. 


CHECKING AND ALLOTING RAW 
Now in regard to the actual processing of the silver 
\s the silver bullion comes into the vaults he should see 
that it is carefully weighed and in case of any doubt as to 
the fineness of any one bar, he should assay it. He must 
see that the copper received is the same that is specified 
in the purchase order. He supervises the making-up of 
the various alloys, keeping the proportions of virgin metal 
to scrap well within the limits that he knows to be good 
practice in later fabrication. Inasmuch as metal going 
into and forks must be very hard and tough, 
seventy per cent skeleton scrap can be used, while for the 
deep drawn hollow ware it is best to use only between 


MATERIALS 


spoons 


twenty and thirty, because hardness is not quite so 
essential as malleability and ductility. 
MELTING AND POURING 
The melting heats should be watched to see that the 


metal is poured at the correct temperature; also that the 
molds are correctly oiled and just hot enough to prevent 
the dressing from being dried. This is a very important, 
if-not the most important part of the work, for upon the 
correct melting and pouring with careful annealing de- 
pends the success or failure of the subsequent operations. 
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NG AND ANNEALING 


he bars are dressed, they are weighed and passed 
x 36” rolls and broken down to 4” 


and scraped to remove all 


between 20 , annealed, 


sul face 


defects 


far as possible, re-rolled and again annealed. Sterling 
ilver consists of 925 parts fine silver and 75 parts of 
copper. It is this latter metal that the chemist tries to 
keep trom being oxidized during the various annealings, 


ind it has been found that by covering the sheets with 
boracic acid hardly any perceptible ‘fire’ (as the silver- 
workers term the oxide) penetrates this fluxing coat. Of 
have non-oxidizable furnaces which are very 
ind keep out nearly all of the fire coat or 
using a water seal for charging and discharging 
their product \t present I am experimenting with a 
double chamber furnace which I think will revolutionize 
annealing. In one chamber lined with very refractory 
fire-brick there is a double steam coil made of extra 
strong pipe. This is heated by using a triple burner so 
arranged as not to impinge directly on the coil. The 
second or annealing chamber is simply a hollow two- 
compartment jacket. The method of procedure is to heat 
chamber No. 1 and then pass live steam through the coil 
and directly to the center of chamber No. 2 and let it 
exhaust through the side walls with a ten or twenty foot 
head of piping for back pressure. The steam enters the 
coil at 40 pounds pressure and is so regulated that in 
passing through chamber No. 1 it is superheated to twelve 
or thirteen hundred degrees F. before discharging into 
chamber No. 2. In five minutes this chamber is heated 
to 900° F., and as there is no appreciable air there is no 
for oxidation. This is still in an experimental 
stage, however. 


course, we 
erviceable. 


oxide, by 


chance 


STAMPING AND SPINNING 


After the metal has left the rolls it goes to either the 
stamp room or the spinning room. Here it is cut into 
the various shapes required in later operations. In the 
stamp room there are twenty stamps with drops ranging 
in size from one hundred to thirteen hundred pounds. 
Some of these are worked automatically, while others are 
attached to a leather belt passing over a revolving pulley, 
and when the operator tenses the belt it is lifted easily 
(by pressure of ten or fifteen pounds in case of the lighter 
hammers, and not more than twenty-five or thirty in the 
the thousand and thirteen hundred type) then 
suddenly released, and changes an ordinary blank into a 
beautifully shaped spoon or fork or possibly a tray or a 
side of a water pitcher. In this same room you will see 
knuckle joint presses capable of exerting a pressure of 
a thousand tons. Well, what has the metallurgist to do 
in a silver stamp room? He should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the various steels and irons used in the 
dies, and with the steel, lead, tin and composition alloys 
that are used as forcers; he should test the alkaline clean 
ers and acid dips to keep them up to their strength and 
prevent them from varying from the standards that are 
considered to be the best practice. 


case Ol 


MANUFACTURING DEFECTS 


Watch all complaints as far as materials are concerned, 
and be just in allocating the blame for defective parts in 
\t one plant my attention was called to “steel” 
in the sheet stock. The strange thing about it was that 
it was never discovered until after the metal had been 
worked, and then the reason for seeing it was that, being 
harder, it had cut its way to the surface! We found that 
the men, when they were pickling the work after anneal- 
ing, did not always give it sufficient time to allow the 
tiny beads of slag from the fused boracic acid to become 
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ose from the surface of the silver, and whe 
was struck, it hammered the particles into t 


of the metal. Sometimes by the use of a pow 
you can convince a foreman that his man is 1 

the dies properly. There are times when th 

some reason or other will be to blame, and the 1 
is to go to the department head responsib'e, al 
an honest-to-goodness kick. 

In the press and spinning department, sheet 
has a circular section is prepared in blanking a: 
presses, and afterwards shaped up on a wo 
chuck. Here again consistent inspection and 
dollars in defective material. Several times we 
men say that the metal was bad. Frequently 
vestigation would show that the draw tools wer 
right, or the pressure plate was bearing hard on 
or a sliver of metal had got caught on the und: 
the plate, or in annealing the silver between ope: 
had been overheated. It is rarely that we find 
in the metal itself. 

The products from these two departments co1 
the making-up department; here they are assem 
soldered. Again it is essential to watch th 
pickles and see that they are not too strong, for ot 
they would eat out the solder, as nearly all silve: 
contains zinc in varying proportions. Here also 
to see that the work is well covered ; otherwise it 
to oxidation, and at this stage no part of the pie 
permitted to suffer from a fire coat. Find out 
various solders are working. There are genera 
of these, varying from “hard,” which melts a littl 
than sterling silver, to “easy” running, which 
itself. 


FINISHING 


Sandwheeling, polishing and finishing are 
prime operations. There are several marks on th« 
of the silver that have to be eliminated before it 
to be sold, and this is done in the finishing room 
ing is the process of obtaining a surface of hig 
On lathes revolving at five or six thousand 1 
fastened wheels of leather made from the hides 
sea lion. Between these wheels and the piece being 
is fed very finely ground pumice stone, about 25 
It has been found by actual experience to be 
material to remove the scratches and marks that 
late on the silver during its previous workings 
is a certain amount of oil used to dampen this fir 
so that it will stick to the wheel and not dust t 
The operator tries to cut across the lines, for ot 
they would drag deeper, and much more silver w 


lost in arriving at the same surface. The anal 
pumice, about 72%; silica, 17%; alumina, 2% 
oxide and sodium and potassium oxide, 9% 

the sand polisher it goes to the grease buffet 


same type of lathe is used when the wheel 
of wool, felt or cotton and the abrasive is 
one, being tripoli (a decomposed silicious limeston: 
stone) or crocus (a red or yellow oxide of iro 
suitable binders. Afterwards the work is passed 
polisher who uses different grades of rouge for 
the highest possible mirror finish to the work. 
The metallurgist has to see in this department 
abrasives used are not too coarse or too fine; for 
one case the operation although being done faster, 
throw more of an effort on the following operati: 
the final result would not be as satisfactory. Thé 
as many brands of abrasives as there are of copp 
you can get the best results only by using the | 
better grades. Of course, there are rouges that a1 
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h as $5.00 a pound, but where it is good practice 
is material on white gold or platinum it would be 
out of the question to use’ it on silver. 

ind cleaners can be carefully studied here as to 
rits, and tests made to ascertain which will give 
results. Very often a change of the heads in 
is caused the material to be judged good or bad 
ser. 


PLATING AND COLORING 


; where the metallurgist can so regulate his solu- 
to have them under perfect control. He can test 
tions once a week and make the necessary additions 
icals to keep them up to standard. Here as in the 
it is necessary to have absolute cleanliness and 
itic analyses and carefully to salvage the waste 


SALVAGING WASTE 


are several other places in a silver factory where 
tallurgist has problems to solve, the final one being 
eep and refining department. Here the refuse from 
r the plant is collected and burned, crushed in a mill 
e crushed product passed over a concentrating table. 
lings running minus 60 mesh are sampled and 
| to the highest bidder. The concentrate is melted 
ixed, run into bars, sampled and sold to the United 
Government. Before any of the waters from the 


Sodium 


On page 97 of the March, 1926, issue of the METAL 
STRY, we notice a report of the paper read before the 
meeting of the Institute of Metals Divisions en- 
‘Modification and Properties of Sand Cast Aluminum 
\lloy.” This paper contains reference to the use 
tallic sodium as a modifier by which we presume a 
is meant in the pouring of these aluminum silicon 
are manufacturers, among other things, of galvan- 
naterials, and the problem has presented itself to us 
mer occasions of the possibility of incorporating 
lic sodium with the galvanizing baths in order to 
ise the fluidity, without recourse to the common 
od of raising the temperature of the bath. This idea 
enhanced by our discovery that one of the alloy metals 


[he Copper-Rich Aluminum-Copper-Tin Alloys 





this paper the effect of tin up to 9 per cent by weight 
he structure of the yellow aluminium-copper alloys is 
ssed. A remarkable feature of these ternary alloys 
manner in which the two binary systems merge into 
other; there is no abrupt change in a series of solid 
tions and the difference between the structure of a 
nze and a f-aluminium-copper solid solution, for 
example, is small. 

a certain small number of these alloys the eutectoid 
formation does not take place, but near 600° C. the 
nary B-solid solution changes over to a second solid 
tion indistinguishable microscopically from the first. 
roportion of the solid solution poor in copper may 
ve in this new constituent, and, on further cooling, 
‘opper-rich o-phase separates out, but the mother 
tituent persists down to the ordinary temperature. 
for this reason and also because tin has a retarding 
ience on the ordinary eutectoid transformation in the 
1inium-copper alloys that there are grounds for hop- 
that a ternary alloy for practical use may be found.— 
STOCKDALE.* | 


stract of a paper read before the meeting of the British Institute of 
March 10-11, 1926. 
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plant are thrown away, they are passed through a series 
of tanks baffled and filled with scrap iron to precipitate 
all valuable metals. ‘These tanks are tested qualitatively 
every week for gold, silver and copper. 

At plant through the proper introduction 
twenty-five or thirty barrels of brick bats containing gold 
and silver values to a grinding mill and a concentrating 
table, | was able to add a considerable amount to the 
profit side of the ledger. 

At another plant they used a tremendous excess of salt 
in throwing down silver chloride, and the superintendent 
was somewhat perturbed when he found that silver was 
slightly soluble in such a concentrated solution. 

At still another plant everything is blamed to oxides, 
when as a matter of fact they might just as well blame it 
on cowhides. 


one ot 


QUALITIES OF 

In conclusion let us summarize the qualifications of a 
good metallurgist. Technically he is a combination of a 
chemist, physicist and engineer. Commercially he must 
have a thorough understanding of organization and con 
trol and realize that plants are run for commercial gain and 
not metallurgical finesse, although one is often coincident 
with the other. To arrive at greater efficiency in a silver 
plant, it is necessary to economize on materials, time and 
labor by the use of every kind of chemical or mechanical 
shortcut. 


A METALLURGIST 


in Zine 


sold for the purpse of increasing the lustre of galvanized 
articles contained a small percentage of metallic sodium. 
We would be very much interested to hear if you have had 
any information on the possibility of increasing the fluidity 
of such metals as zine by the addition of a small amount of 
sodium. 

A.—Several years ago we tried the preparation of zin« 
sodium alloys of rather high sodium content as a possible 
means of introducing sodium into the aluminum-silicon 
alloys. The sodium seemed to make the zinc much more 
sluggish, but this does not mean that it would not be pos 
sible to make zinc more fluid by the addition of smaller 
quantities of sodium. The method described in the paper 
for the introduction of sodium into aluminum should be 
suitable for its introduction into zine—R. S. ARCHER. 


Brazing Band Saws 


©. Will very much appreciate any information you 
can give me relative to the elimination of the hardness 
created in band saws after brazing. I use what I think 
is the correct method; the regular clamp, Prestolite head 
and ordinary pliers; silver solder in ribbon form and 
borax. My saws stand up pretty well at times but all of 
them are extremely hard for 2 or 3 inches from the joint. 
They are so hard that a file will not touch them. 
you tell me how to avoid this or how to get rid of th 
hardness after the braze is made? 

A. Your method is correct all the way through with 
the exception of the way you apply the heat. You should 
have a pair of brazing tongs for the purpose of heating 
the joint. The flame applied to the thin steel overheats 
it and it becomes chilled immediately upon the removal of 
the flame. Too much heat will ruin the steel leaving an 

U7 


Can 


oxidized joint that is sure to be brittle and break. se 
the brazing tongs heated to a good bright red. There is 


no influx of air to the joint; you will get a perfect weld 
that will hold and the steel will not be injured —W. L.. 
ABATE. 
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Testing Materials 


Sessions on Metals at the Annual Meeting in Atlantic City, N. | 


25, 1926 


= aids 


June 2 


lhe twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American 
Testing Materials was held in Atlantic 
June 21-25, at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
NEW OFFICERS 
The new officers of the society, whose election was 
rmally announced ar 
President—J. H. Gibboney, chief chemist Norfolk & 
Vestern Railway Company, Roanoke, Va 
Vice-President—G. \ Thompson, chief chemist Na- 
| Lead Company, 105 York Street, Brooklyn 
Viembers of the executive committee Cloyd M. ¢ hap 
consulting engineer, 105 West Fortieth Street, New 
York: W. F. Edwards, director of research United States 
| tine Cr mpany, Inc., 316 Hudson Street, New York: 
\. B. Price, chief chemist and metallurgist Scovill Man 
cturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., and H. T. Shel 


ecretary and manager Eastern Clay Products Asso 


| 


ciation, 906 Colonial Trust Building, Philadelphi 


\ 


}elow are abstracts of the papers on metal 
CORROSION AND FATIGUE OF METALS 

Report of Committee A-5: On Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel. J. H. Gibboney, Chairman. 

Reports were presented on inspection of copper 
earing and non-copper-bearing sheets exposed to the 
itmosphere and to total immersion; also results ob- 
tained in accelerated (short-time) tests on 
oated by several zinc coating processes and by lead 


sheets 


Progress made on an extensive program of 
exposure tests of zinc-coated materials; new tentative 
pecifications for the coating on zinc-coated wire, for 
galvanized telephone and telegraph line wire, and for 
valvanized tie wires 

Report of Committee D-14: On Screen Wire Cloth. 
R. W. Woodward, Chairman. 

Results were given of exposure tests of non-ferrous 
creen-wire cloth at various locations; also a paper as 
an appendix giving results of laboratory tests on the 
screen wire cloth. 

Report of Committee B-3: On Corrosion of Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Alloys. E. C. Lathrop, Chairman. 

\ general report of progress giving an itemized 
tatement of the number of tests conducted and of the 
vork carried out by the various laboratories co-operat 
ing in the committee’s test program. Work is being 
done in compiling a list of non-ferrous metals and the 
importance of each metal for each type of corrosion 

Recent Developments in the Use and Fabrication of 
Corrosion-Resistant Alloys. T. H. Nelson. 

The paper discussed particularly stainless iron and 
methods of fabrication and the advantages 

irieties of corrosion-resistant alloys fot 
specihnc purposes, 

Microstructure of Zinc Coatings. W. H. Finkeldey. 

Stress-Cycle and Deflection-Cycle Endurance 
Graphs, and Corrosion-Fatigue of Metals. D. J. 
McAdam, Jr. 

Discussed the form of the pure stress-cycle endur 
ance graph as affected by chemical composition, heat 
treatment and cold working, cycle frequency, form of 
specimen and thermal conductivity, the effects of these 
variables singly and in combination being illustrated 
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Ly the information thus presented it should 
sible to avoid unnecessarily long endurance te 
as the tests now being made by several invest 
The corrosion fatigue of metals is also discuss« 

Effect of Grooves and Threads on the Faticue of 
Metals. R. R. Moore. 

Test results showing the effect of various 
and sizes of notches upon the endurance limit 
heat-treated chrome vanadium steel and an alum 
copper alloy. Static tension test results are com) 
with the dynamic endurance test results to sh 
difference between the relative effects of the n 
under static and dynamic stresses. Test result 
clude some long-time endurance runs on the 
num copper 25S. 

Fatigue of Metals by Direct Stress. P. L. Irwi: 

Contained chemical analysis, heat treatment, t 
test data, endurance limit under flexural stres 
endurance limit under axial stress, for elect 
annealed copper, pure nickel, monel metal and 
less iron. The paper dealt with metals whose p 
tional limit in tension is below the endurance 
whereas a similar paper by the author last year 
with metals whose proportioning limit in tens 
above the endurance limit. 


NON-FERROUS METALS AND METALLOGRAPH‘ 


Report of Committee B-1: On Copper Wire. J. A 
Capp, Chairman. 

Submitted revisions of the standard specifications 
hard-drawn, for medium hard-drawn, and for s 
annealed copper wire, for bare concentric-lay « 
cable: hard, medium-hard or soft and for round 
grooved hard-drawn copper trolley wire. R« 
mended that the specifications for hot-rolled c 
rods for wire drawing be advanced to standard 
ommends that the specifications for bronze tr 
wire and for soft rectangular copper wire be re 
and continued as tentative. 

Report of Committee B-4: On Metallic Materials 
for Electrical Heating. Dean Harvey, Chairman 

Presented new tentative method of test for resisti 
of metallic materials for electrical heating. 

Report of Committee B-2: On Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Alloys. William Campbell, Chairman. 

Presented new tentative specifications for alumi 
bronze castings; for the alloy: copper 88 per cent 
8 per cent, zinc 4 per cent; for steam or valve bro 
for composition brass or ounce metal and for 
num base sand-casting alloy ingots. Recomme! 
revisions of the methods of chemical analysis of | 
ingots and sand castings, and of bronze bearing mi 
Recommended that the tentative methods of chet 
analysis of aluminum and light aluminum all 
specifications for aluminum ingots for remelting, 
aluminum sheet and for aluminum base alloy 
castings be revised and continued as tentative. 
ommended the advancement to standard of the te: 
tive specifications for white metal bearing alloys 
for aluminum for use in the manufacture of iron 
steel. Presented papers on the fluidity of white met 
and the properties of high-strength aluminum a! 


castings. 
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Some Mechanical Properties of Duraluminum Sheet 
as Aifected by Heat Treatment. R. J. Anderson. 
ribed the effects of various annealing, quench- 
nd aging treatments on the tensile properties 
: limit, tensile strength, elongation, and reduc- 
area), indentation (cupping) properties, and 
ss of duraluminum sheet of six different gages. 
treatments designed to give maximum strength 
rdness, as well as minimum strength and great- 

. tness, were described. 

Aluminum Casting Alloys: The British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association Specifications Reviewed. 
George Mortimer. 
iewed methods specified for checking the quality 
aluminum casting alloys covered by the British 
eering Standards and compared them with cur- 
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rent methods in America. ln few cases in routine 
work can any test bar represent the strength of a 
casting. It was shown that both a sand-cast coupon in 
tegral with the casting, and the B. E. S. A. chill-cast 
separate bar as at present specified, involve too many 
variable factors to give a reliable indication of the 
quality of the melt. 


(ne method was described which eliminates variables 
of practical import in connection with a chill-cast bar 


Etching Characteristics of the Constituents in 
Aluminum Alloys. E. H. Dix, Jr., and W. D. Keith. 

Ktching reagents and technique of etching were de 
scribed together with the etching characteristics of 
the constituents found in the binary alloys prepared 
from aluminum of exceedingly high purity. 


What Brass Men Talk About 
Rolling Mill Questions That Are Not Yet Settled 
Written for the Metal Industry by WILLIAM J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill Editor 


hen a group of rolling mill men get together, the 
| topic of conversation is, of course, their par- 
line of work; the personal grief it brings in its 
nplishment; how the industry could, and should 
proved; what the consumer does not know about 
rass he buys, or what physical characteristics 
ild have to meet the demands he puts on it and 
lies for all the various troubles. 
ese discussions are interesting and instructive, 
have no little value in stimulating ideas. In fact 
deserve a wider field for discussion than is 
led by the chance gathering of men from differ- 
mills. It is with the view of inviting such dis- 
ns, and furnishing a broader field, through the 
um of The Metal Industry that I am listing a 
the subjects of many of these meetings. 
ll foremen, rollers and casting shop operators, all 
e ideas on which they would like to have the other 
lows’ viewpoint. The following are a few of the 
ms discussed which | draw from memory, with no 
tempt to classify them. 
Basic changes in the art.—In the art of producing 
led brass, sheets, strips, etc., the general opinion 1s, 
there has not been any real change; only refine- 
nt of long-existing methods. 
Overhauling brass.—The claim is made that the 
vlish brass manufacturer exercises great care in the 
ting shop, treatment of the molds, and in all the 


tails that go with casting the brass; the surface of 
castings produced are clean and smooth and that 
overhauling operation is not necessary. This is 
ig item. 

Reducing the scrap loss in the rolling mill.—ly 
ing better castings with a surface that does not 


ire overhauling, or so nearly free from defects, as 
require a very light over-hauling; a compromise 
een the English and American methods. 

Making the castings in heavier units.—\With 
hanical equipment for handling the coils, through- 
the different operations there is no reason why a 
Ib. casting could not be handled successfully. 
re, would result a reduction in the scrap loss, and 
increase in production, and meet the consumers’ 

nand for long coils. The real problem, however, 

uld be in the casting shop. 

Annealing.—To control “grain growth” in the an- 
led brass so that the formation that will admit of 
greatest reduction in the rolling process can be 

termined and maintained. It would be economy to 


anneal the breaking down bars in smaller lots. ‘The 
present practice leaves the annealed load of breaking 
down bars with a range of three degrees of hardness 

hard, medium and soft. The medium bars represent 
the greater part of the load, and in rolling, the amount 
of “pinch” is based on what they will stand. The hard 
bars often split in rolling. The soft bars will stand a 
larger percent of reduction, owing to the fact that them 
position on the pan, in combination with their positiot 
in the muffle created conditions that gave these bars 
the ideal heat treatment. It created a grain structur 
that increased the ductile qualities to the maximum 
The condition of heat treatment should be under con 
trol so that every bar annealed would stand the max! 
mum reduction in rolling, eliminate any loss throug! 
split bars, reduce the number of annealing necessary 
under the present method, and increase products ot! 
the rolls. 

Tandem Rolls in the Brass Mill.—This idea receives 
little support, and few of the larger mills have adopted 
them, though it is admitted that where large amounts 
of standard sizes are handled, it might be of advan 
tage. but the line of commercial work most mill 
handle varies so much in width, temper, etc., as t 
make the tandem rolls of doubtful advantage. 

In the steel mills, rolling cold roll steel strip, where 
the sizes are more standardized than in the brass busi 
ness, tandem rolls have found a place. One steel mill 
man states their output as follows: four passes finish 
a large percentage of steel strip requirements. The 
tandem mills are hooked up in fours. One set of fout 
tandem mills will produce twice the product that four 
single mills will produce, with 40 percent less labor, 
and it takes about 45 minutes to make a change 
Unfortunately that is not brass. 

Roll grinding or the art of properly shaping a roll 
to meet certain conditions.—The subject is a big one 
and ranges from methods that will shape up a rol 
most quickly to the highest surface polish on roll, th 
part diameter, length of roll, strength of the housing 
play in determining shape of roll, to handle wide 
metal, and a multitude of other points. Most roller 
have their own methods, but as they all do good work 
the difference is in theory rather than fact. 

[ conclude with the statement the bond houses 
append to the issues they offer to the public. “We 
do not guarantee the statements and figures con 
tained herein but they are taken from sources which 
we believe reliable.” 
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The Value of a Business Publication 
Relation of a Business Publication to Its Trade, and the Techni. al 
Societies and Trade Associations. A Paper Read Before the 
Convention of the American Electro-Platers’ Society in 
Newark, N. J., June 29, 1926 


By ADOLPH BREGMAN, Managing Editor, The Metal Industry 


[he last few years have seen an extraordinary rise in 
the number and influence of technical and trade publica- 
tions, or as they are now known. industrial or business 
publications. It seems fitting, therefore, at this time, to 
explain the work of such a publication in the electro- 
plati ind finishing trades 

very publication has two departments upon which it 


I Che Editorial Department which is responsible to 
the reader 

2 the Advertising Department which is responsible 
to those who wish to sell materials, equipment, supplies, 
etc., to the reader. 

Che Editorial Department has for its object, the 
presentation of technical and trade information which 


will be of concrete value. The reader must be supplied 
with material which will not only interest him, but which 
will be worth his while. Trade publications are read to a 


surprising extent during business hours. It is a part of 
every man’s business to keep in touch with new develop- 
ments in the art in which he is engaged, and to know 
what changes or improvements are being made. ‘There 
is no time more profitably spent than the hour or two in 
looking over the publication which deals with his in- 
dustry. Therefore, such a publication must appeal to its 
reader primarily from the dollars and cents point of view. 
It must pay him to read it. 

(,oo0d publications have little or no difficulty in pro- 
viding their readers with information far beyond the value 
of the subscription price, as said subscription price is 
almost always ridiculously low, and does not nearly pay 
for the cost of producing the magazine 

In a general way, information of interest to a trade 
uch as electro-plating can be grouped under tie follow- 
. heads: 

Descriptions of new and modern plants. 
Descriptions of new chemical and electrical methods, 
including formulae, etc. 

Descriptions of operating methods, such as plant layout, 
placing of equipment, production statistics, cost-keeping, 
ete 

Editorial opinions based on wide acquaintance with the 
trade and numerous sources of information. 

\bstracts and announcements of publications of interest 
to the trade other than those published in the journal. 
These would include new books, publications of technical 
societies, et 

\nswers to shop problems and technical inquiries 

\nnouncements of patents issued, of interest to the 
trade 

Descriptions of new devices, machinery, supplies, and 
other items used in the trade. 

News of the associations and societies in the trade. 
This is a very important function as the journal can 
greatly aid the growth and influence of technical societies 
and trade associations by giving them publicity in the 
news columns and reprinting their articles and papers in 
the technical columns. 


Personal reports of the activities of various indi 
known in the trade. 

Reports of deaths of prominent persons. 

Business reports from various localities, giving 
ditions in the industry, new corporations, etc., thus 
providing readers and advertisers with important 
formation about those who are engaged in their indu 

Prices of materials and supplies. 

The business or bread and butter side of a publi 
is its advertisement department. It is here that 
firms and individuals manufacturing materials, whi 
readers use, can describe their products in thei 
terms. 

This does not mean, however, that the reader h 
interest in this department. As a matter of fact 
reader who treats advertising pages as if they wer 
welcome salesmen, is making a serious mistake 
should look upon. these pages as an important sour 
information. Statements made in the advertising’ | 


} 
I 


are, of course, made by the advertisers themselves, 
may be open to the charge of bias. No publicati 
standing, however, will permit anything to appear in | 
pages which will not conform to a very high standar 
competition. or example, it is perfectly proper for 
advertiser to praise his own products, but he must 
depreciate those of his competitor. Moreover, ai 

vertiser must not make extravagant claims, or claims 
he cannot fulfill. Not only is this practice unethicai 

it is an evidence of poor judgment, as this decepti 

certain to be discovered and will re-act all the 1 

strongly against one who has practiced it. 

Obviously, therefore, no advertiser can buy rea 
space or influence the policy of the editorial depart: 
because of his advertising expenditures. It would 
rumous both to the journal and to the advertiser ii 
a practice were permitted, as the reader would los¢ 
hdence in the journal and stop reading it. 

The best summary of the function of a business p 
cation was made by the Editorial Conference of the N 
York Business Publishers’ Association, Inc., several \ 
ago, and we can think of no better statement of our bel 
than the following: 

1. ‘To consider first the interest of the subscriber 

2. ‘To publish in an impartial way, free from pers 
opinion, the news of the industry in which the | 
circulates. 

3. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading not 
or paid “write-ups,” and to keep his reading colu 
independent of advertising considerations. 

4. To be a leader of thought in his editorial colu 
and to make his criticisms constructive, with the ol 
of bringing his industry to higher levels of thought 
practice and to a greater measure of public service. 

5. To support in his columns such worthy measu 
of public interest as their importance justifies and 
space available permits. 

6. ‘To give proper credit for articles taken from ot 
publications, and to avoid unfair practices in competit 
with them. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ CONVENTION 


i | I rteenth annua CONVeENTIOI ol the \merican 
LU 1C4 »~l’latet societ the most successful convention 
( ( iciuded several ou anading teatures lhe tech 
1 eCSS101 were remarkable for the number and high 
tandard of papers presented Dr. Blum gave a most in 
I 1 urve Ol the progress ot the electro den Sitio1 
1 + +] = A Set +] { 
work e Bureau « indards, « ing the work 
1 a | 1 

1i¢ chromium plat ne suiphate solutions, nickel 
olution et he papers of note were so numerous as 

| 1 ) i} ( 1 ment ] them all here 

i 

here nev \ 1 better planned and executed convei 
| d p | were carried throug! 
\ vith at imum of ce cd wasted time 
( ints chosen 1 isit were m suitable and 
test interest ft t] emble delegate Th 
faritan | er Wor escril our June issu 
we erm ¢ ctro-dep LW (1 1 enorn 11S Scale the 
Hanson and Van Winkle Compat ind A. P. Munning 
ind Compa howed them w products were made 
whicl he ‘ the dailv operatio1 ()ther interest 
ino plants were visited and the convention was concluded 


the usual sports and banquet 
took a long step 
regulation to permit the publication of papers immediat 
We congratulate 


have 


the Society on this pro 


rressive act and repeat what w stated so many 


times 


that 1t will result in greatly increased pre 


lhe research fund shows satisfactory 


pre IO TESS, 


totalling $3,050 In the membership drive, Chi 


| lonorabl 


Philadelphia and Bridgeport 


Branch took first place 
New: York 


wish that the Society had seen fit to admit assistant 


mention was @ive 


St. Lous. 


; 


platers to some form of membership, but this wil 
doubtedly come at a later date. 
Che prizes for the best papers published during 


vear in the with the 


Monthly Review were awarded, 
to Messrs 
named Mi 


Methods of Analyzing Plating Solutions is being reprint 


proval of all, Sizelove, Lovering and Bart 


11 th rde1 Sizelove’s pap ron \ppt 


present time in THE Meta INpusSTRY 


lhe meeting was in many wavs a union of pion 
he formation of th 


\lany OT tl 


\merican Electro-Platers’ Soci 
members were 


upon 


1 old chartet present, and 


imagine their emotions attending a <¢ 


vention of well over 400 in registration with almost 1.0 
it the banquet, and comparing it with the first gatheri 
f the Society Che early struggles are over, but 


course, there are problems still to be solved. There w 


} 


always be problems, but they 
and ent nded 


will be questions of growt 
influence, not life or death. as in the 


days 


lhe Society 1s growing stronger year by 


ive 


; vy year and it 
eTrOWINg more progressive The combination of these tw 


is unbeatable. 


THE SUPPLY SALESMAN 


he growth of the International Fellowship Club, a1 
reanizati f electro-plating supply salesmen founder 
by Waltre S McKeown, is one of the most en 
courag! eatures of tl indust1 In the old d 
le f supplies was first a salesman, a “g 
rette His business w ell materials——regardless 
ind nothu else was considered tle sold by means of his 
lasive tongue, his persistence, low price or any othe 
meal t | command 
But tu have changed Now a salesman of technical 
late uipment 1 be more than a salesmat 
he purcl er demands o hit a knowledge of those 
material Ile must tell what is in them, he must know 
ow to aj them and be able to manipulate them in cas« 
trouble Phe ilesman is now, therefore, an advise 
nd a “‘trouble-man 
The first. pre-requisite of a sale sman’s product is quality 


Price. of course, is an important 


His materials must do the work 


factor, but not so im- 


With the 


operations, 


increasing complexity of plating and chemi 


each item has its field and there is no one best 


for all purposes. It is impossible for every shop to hir 


i consultant to solve its difficulties. It is dependent upor 


its Own operating forces and the advice from the peop! 


who supply it with equipment and materials 


a 


More and more the company is judged by the qualit 


of its salesmen; their knowledge of the customer’s busines 


ind their willingness to help him solve his problems. I‘ 


reason a salesmen of plating or foundry supplies 


most cases, a plater or foundryman and in a growi 


umber, a metallurgist or engineer 


‘Service’ 1s a much over-discussed eXCessivt 


j 


but there is nothing which better explains t! 


function of the modern supply salesman. Quality « 


product and the service behind it are what he is selling t 


rreat extent. The price is judged more and more, nm 
per pound or per piece charged, but per pound or pet 
piece of product resulting from the use of his material 


We hoy 


the International Fellowship Club come into being. 


ve to see more organizations, in other lines, lik 
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LIQUIDATING A BRASS MILL 


iring the last month the existence ended of one of the 
brass manufacturing plants of the United States and 
irgest that was ever carried on in New York City. 
Manhattan Brass Company equipment was sold at 
mM. 

e passing of a plant emploving 450 men is no small 
er in the trade. It means a scattering of a large vol- 
of business throughout the country and the re-distri- 
Whether o1 
“progress” is debatable, but there is no gainsaying 


this 


m of its employees. not this can be 


power of rising land values. Between factor 


1 


he pertinent fact that a plant emploving 450 men was 


iting equipment 50 years old, carried at a book value 

nly $65,000, it is obvious that the business had small 
ce to live much longer. 

his condition was perhaps foreseen by the manage 
many years ago, and it may have been deemed wiser 

onserve cash, as far as possible, than to invest it in 


| 


nsive equipment which would be later overrun by the 


real estate values. 


no 
| of which confirms the generally growing opinion that 


ant has no place in the midst 


large manufacturin 


Oo 
> 


metropolitan center. Cities are growing to be more 


more commercial centers with manufacturing opera 
outskirts 


carried on in the 
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EVERLASTING PLUMBING 


A newspaper report announces that the pipes and fittings 

of the new cathedral of St. John, the Divine, are being 
installed with the aim of having them last for centuries 
without a leak. The architects state that this entire in 
stallation has been approached with a view to permanency 
beyond anything yet considered in similar construction 
lines. 
Fibre ducts are used for electric wire, these ducts 
terminating in extra heavy cast brass outlet boxes. They 
are made of extraordinary size to permit additional wiring 
to be installed in case, in later years, electric heating equip- 
ment will be used. 

Pipes for carrying off rain water will be brought down 
inside the heavy walls to avoid danger from freezing, and 
a melting device will be built at the gutter opening so that 
live steam can be turned on to avoid clogging of the drain 
pipes. The leader pipes will be 6 inches in diameter and 
of extra heavy copper 1% inch thick, with fittings of heavy 
cast brass. 

It is stated also that copper and brass were considered 
for steam piping but were discarded in favor of wrought 
iron because of the considerable expansion which piping 
must stand. Moreover, in order to avoid fittings it wa 
decided to weld all of the joints, as according to the state 
ment welded copper is weak at the edges. 

This is the first time that we have had brought to ou 


1 


attention, the weakness of welded copper and brass 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


A List of the Bulletins, Journal Contributions and Patents. 
By Members of Mellon Institute of Industrial Research Dur- 
the Calendar Year 1925. Bibliographic Series, Fourth 
plement to Bulletin No. 1. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
rch of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Research Associates at the Bureau of Standards. Circular 
296, Department of 
hington, D. ¢ This 
in and present status of the research associate 


Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 


circular gives a brief story of the 


plan which 


ecently grown notably both in magnitude and variety 
lds. Examples are given of actual cases with a brief 
int of the research problems. Some published results 
sted by title and citation to place of publicatio1 \ list 
ssociates with the names of sustaining organizations and 
problems under investigation is given. The actions of 
ress which authorized the opening of the Bureau’s facili 
for study and research are quoted in full. Research in 
gress ranges from fundamental science to the most practi 


ipplications in industry. 
Relations Between the Temperatures, Pressures, and Densi- 
of Gases. Circular No Department of 
of Standards, Washington, D. ( 


279 Cr Inmerce, 


made, in discussing the relations between the tempera- 
pressures, volumes and weights of gas« to derive the 
ilae in a simple manner with the minimum requirements 
theoretical know! dge on the part of the 1 let Che ex 
ental data involving high pressures are presented in 


that problems of 


a torm 


1} 


this nature can be earily 
factors taken dit 


calculate d 


yy introducing ectly from curves. Com- 


sons of the values with the experimental data 


various gases are. shown by means of a series of curves. 
re is included a rather extensive bibliography of the litera 
pertaining to the subjects herein discussed, together with 
umber of tables of conversion factors and equivalents 


What have the exponents of copper and brass piping 

to sav about this decision : 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Cut Tacks and Small Cut Nails. Simplified Pr 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 

Sheet Steel. Simplified Practice. U.S. Department of Cot 
merce, Washington, D. ¢ 

Sidewalk, Floor and Roof Lights. Simplified Practic: 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 

Coke and By-Products in 1923. By F. G. Tryon and 
Bennit. U. S. Geological Survey, Washingt 4 


Rare Metals in 1924. By Frank L. Hess. Bureau of M 
Washington, D. C. 
Copper in 1924. (General Report). By Helena M. Meyer 


sureau of Mines, Washington, D. ( 

Fuel Briquets in 1925. By James E. Black Bure 
Mines, Washington, D. ¢ 

NEW BOOKS 

How to Buy Fuel Oil. By Steven O. Andro Publish 
by the Haupt Publishing House. Size 5 in. x 714 in. 127 page 
illustrated. Price, payable in advance, $2.00. For le by Txt 
METAL INDUSTRY. 

This book on fuel oil is intended especiall pur 
agents . It is written in a “free and easy” stvle to m 
readable. The author has inserted the free and « 
with the idea that without them the book Id not 
[This is hardly complimentary to purchasing ents 

\side from the “humorous” portions which aré 
dragged in by the heels, the book contains considerabl 
formation on fuel oil, its methods of testing and uses. ( { 
ters of greatest practical importance are as follows Properties 
of Fuel Oil; What Gravity to Buy: Pre-Heating and St 


How to Burn Oil: 


Government Specifications and T 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 
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CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating Chemi 
P. W. BLAIR, Mechanical 


REARDON, Foundry. 
ABATE, Brass Finishing. 
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) \\ é aking a iluminum casting whi st be 
n d bot! n the insid ind all ove the outside We have 
had t le with the rim being dirt Metal is not overheated, 
bei t vy a pyrometet ve fore 1 Temper iture re 
kept not er 1250° I. Casting weight We are won 
deri ir t ec is} e gating, as casting seems to be clea 
otherwise, and 1 e and solid 
I t itin wrong, would u suggest the proper way te 
gate ul t ercome our difficulty Metal used is a N 12 
alloy mixed from Virgin metal 
\.—We « not see where u ijuld have any tr le with 
iT a ti a i \ If metal is not <« erhe ited and 
p red +f 12 ) cle eCeS vhi } ( rrect temper iture We sug 
rest ever, t vercome this dithculty. that vou gate with a horn 
gate, like sketch, and use about 3 per cent silicon ir r alun 
" tak rt the al minum +} it iron ; , 1h xt 
iluminum, & coppe 3 1c 
3 
é ~ AV 7 
x 
/ t 4 4 
[/ rs f 
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\ ce ae / 
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Gout A i i 
«Horn Gate 
RN GATI FOR ALUMINUM CASTING 
hi licon is best introduced by purchasing the ingot ot U 
aluminum and 50 silicon, and adding 6 lbs. per hundred, and ws 
feel you will eliminate your trouble W. J. R. Problem 3,541 
Q 1K ta that some platers are getting very good result 
Vy using a if f glycerin in their nickel bath in plating the 
castin t ve them a bright deposit and save the expense Ii! 
nickel col them after plating, | would be pleased to get 
‘ mat on tl subject as to the amoun ised per 
{ illor il { he WW it ised, et 
would also like to try out using cadmium as a brightener 1 
my nickel lution However, I want to use it in powder forn 
instead of cadmium sticks 
elieve in order t vet a nice bright nickel deposit on < 
stil without buffing, it would be necessary to have 
cathode rod agitated: also the solution should be constantly 
Itered with some sort of a filter pump 
\ Although glycerin has been used tor many years a 





rightening agent for nickel deposits and about two y¢ 
vas patented in connection with lead acetate as a brig 
agent, it has never proved to be an effective agent. Cadn 


used universally either in the form of metal sticks or co 
into a chloride by dissolving in hydrochloric acid. The « 
metal sticks are used in mechanical barrel plating solut 


solutions. The constant agitation 

such conditions results in a perfect diffu 
metal from the anode 
however, should be maintained with slightly 
acid thai) a normal non-bright nickel solution. 


in mechanical conveyor 
under 


ium 


olutions 


the cadn reduced cadmium 


solutions, n 
Hydrochloric acid is the most satisfactory acid to use, 
from 1/32 to % o per gallon of 
still plating nickel solutions cadmium 
not be used « to the danger of 
in the vicinity of the cathode 
smut which 
still 
become thoroughly diffused in 
solution 
chl ride 


one 


pref 
nickel 
metal 

t 

or articles 
dark and 
is that tl 
still 


amounts Z. 
In usual 
ould 
cadmium 
1 


wing reducing 


near 
cadmium is 
condition 


resulting 
reason 


plated 


in 
this 


a 
solution 
the 


tor 
not 


rhe ina 


} 1 
mium does sotut 


the mechanical 


(commercial salts) be used in an 
per 100 gallons of solution. The 
first be dissolved in hot water, 160-180 deg. F., 
mixed in the solution. It best to 
iddition at the close of the day’s work so that the solutior 
thoroughly stirred then allowed to settle down. Platers 
rule prepare their cadmium by dissolving 
cadmium metal in hydrochloric acid to produce a saturated 
So prepared, it is used in place of cadmium chlorid 
costs much less, based upon the percentage of metal tl 


Cadmium can 


OZ nickel 
and 
nickel is 


ughly mak q 


} 


own chloride 


tion 
1 S¢ 
contains. 

Die 


mechanically 


the cathod 
vertically 

Filtration is ai 
the 


ngs are plated more uniformly when 


cast 
are moved either horizontally or 
as in a moving cathode solution. 
it all sediment 
eliminates hydrogen to some extent. 
Glycerin can be tried out on 
Use } 


mixed 


tinuously 


antage because removes from solutior 
the basis of to ™%4 oz. per g 
7, 75 per cent acetic acid per gallon of nickel sol 
with ! to 1 oz. of ll 


4 allt 
ckel solution.—C Problem 3,542 


8 


g OF 


glycerin in 


nm. § 


@ OZ. water g 


per 


BRONZE CASTING 


(), Our bronze 
We find 


Do you know of any way to eliminat« 
After examining the sample casting, we are of the oj 


We make castings like enclosed sample 


onsists of 16% parts copper and 1 part tin. tl 


astings break easily 


\ 








that your trouble is in your gating, and we suggest that 
eliminate the gate near the sprue on the inside as you’ can ré 
~ *Spru 
ie 
= a a - = a ae, | 
— T = —_ —_ — = \ 
j \ 
fs 
Eliminate This Bar». j 
} 4 + 
/ 
L 
GATING BRONZE CASTING 
ee that the casting must shrink. This, being near the hot m« 
vill not let the casting shrink; hence the crack. We feel su 
you remove this gate, you will not have any further tri 
selow is a sketch showing the gate we suggest that you ren 
W. J. R. Problem 3,543 
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CHANDELIER MIXTURE 


mixture 
chande- 


1 kindly give us a formula for a metal 
suitable for a good dark color for bronze 


te 


good mixture suitable for chandelier work, one that 
and sharp and clean, is 87 copper, 8 zinc, 3 tin, and 
The coloring of the bronze by the buffer and 

you give the plater a good clean solid casting, he can 
he color you desire—W. J. R. Problem 3,544. 


ery 
1 
Veil, 


is done 


CLEANING ALUMINUM 


uld you advise, what is the proper solution to use to 


uminum; also if it turns black? How can the brightness 
red, by dipping process? 
The methods used in producing a white satin finish on 
im articles are as follows: 
e excessive grease should be removed first by washing 


icles in gasoline or benzine. They should then be dried 
irdwood sawdust. 

wing the preliminary cleansing, immerse the articles in 
cleansing solution for a few moments Any of the 
advertised in THe Metar INnpustry will 
the purpose. Use about 4 oz. gallon of water at a 
ture of 200° F. 

ish the articles thoroughly, following the alkaline cleaning 
following 


| 
Liin¢ 
ial cleaners 


per 


water; drain thoroughly, then immerse in the 
» for a moment to reduce the oxide, resulting from im- 
in the hot alkaline cleaner. Afteft acid dipping, wash in 
nd boiling waters and dry out in hard wood maple sawdust 


ssary 
\cid Solution: 
gallon. 
ddition of water to the dip—C. H. P. 


Nitric acid 38°, 2 gallons; sulphuric acid 
Use the acid solution at normal temperature ; avoid 


Problem 3,545. 


GOLD FINISHES 


Can you give me a good reliable formula for a green gold 
smut or antique finish? I need an imitation; 
nd plain antique gold; these all to be imitations. 


be used on custom coach work. 


also 


This finish 


rose 


You do not state the nature of the base metal to which 
esire to apply the imitation green gold antique, green gold 
se gold finishes. Brass or brass plated surfaces would 
to be used as a basis for such finishes. For antique green, 
llowing olution can be used: 

Wa 2. i. weadae se ks <— oeeae 1 gallon 

lyposulphite of soda..... aoe ; 8 oz. 
Single nickel salts...... Lo eee ee ee 
perature 180° F. Immerse the articles in the solution until 


ecome a dark green, then remove, wash in water and relieve 
from the highlights with pumice stone or powdered 
ind water. Finally lacquer with a green tinted lacquer. 
rose gold finish, the brass surface should be gold lacquered 
1 rose should be made up from orange chrome dry color; 
tle jewelers’ gold rouge, mixed with japan dryers and tur- 
The color should be applied to the backgrounds of the 
Then when the 


reen 


les that have been previously gold lacquered. 
lor is partly dry, wipe off the excess with a cloth. 
antique goid, gold lacquer the brass; then apply a little 


umber and ochre mixed in a similar manner as for the rose 


and apply in the same manner. When dry, wipe out the 
color with soft cloths. Tube colors can be used ground 
n instead of dry colors. Masury’s japan colors are excellent 
he purpose.—C. H. P. Problem 3,546. 


SILVER AND NICKEL ON FLATWARE 


1 am a beginner in the electroplating line and my knowl- 


very limited. I would certainly feel grateful for your 
tance in the following: 
What equipment is necessary to start this business? 
What in your judgment is the best sized tank for silver 





ckel plating? 


METAL 


INDUSTRY 


? 


3. In a three foot tank, how many silver anodes would 
advise? 
4. What solution of cyanide, chloride and water is advisabl 


in a tank about 24” x 
you recommend? 


36” long, and how much of each 


5. Being a retailer, I have only resilvering to work on 


any book on just what to do, from making solution, rinses, butt 
and polishing, etc? This would assist me more perhaps than 
anything else as I could refer to it at any time. 

6. Must a tank be thoroughly cleansed for nickel plating if 


used for silver plating previously? 
7. How 


many nickel anodes should be used in the above 
tank; can the same connections and same power be used 
8. What is the best solution for nickel plating that is both 


satisfactory and economical ? 


9. Has nickel plating on flatware proved as satisfactory and 
lasting as silver plating: 

10. Would you advise as beginner that I purchase used equiy 
ment (if reliable), later buying new? 

\.—We suggest that you read any of the following books 


Electro Deposition of Metals by Langbein; Principles of Elect: 
plating and Electroforming by Blum and Polishing 
and Plating of Metals by Hawkins. 
No. 1 
Nos. 2 and 3. Depends upon the size and 
to be plated at one time. A 50-gallon solution in silver or nick« 
would no doubt, answer your purpose. 


Hogerboom; 


See above books. 


number of articles 


No. 4. A tank of the dimensions you describe will hold a t 
70 gallons of solution, either silver or nickel, allowing two inches 
from top of the tank. The silver solution should be as follows 

i eee ee sine bahia ani ee 
Sodium cyanide........ 95-98 per cent, 4 0; 
Silver cyanide. ee _ 7 
Carbonate of potash.......... aes “F ] 

The nickel solution for your purpose is as follows 

MN cpa ables i : 1 gallon 
Double nickel salts.... + his : & 
Single nickel salts. 4 Oz 
Common. salt .. dee ; a: 
Borack acid ...... amie ail 20 

No 5 See above books 

No. 6. Tanks if made of wood should be lined with molten 
asphaltum. A tank used for silver plating if made of wood 


should be asphaltum lined for nickel solution, otherwise trouble 
will result in the nickel deposit. 


No. i Light nickel anodes 4 x 12 xX y inches thick silver 
anodes 6 anodes same dimension, 1/16 or ™% thick 

No. 9. Nickel plating of flat ware is used only on the cheapest 
product. 

No. 10. Good second-hand equipment will answer New is 
always more satisfactory.—C. H. P. Problem 3,547 

TERRA COTTA FINISH 

Q.—I wish you could give me some information about a tan 
color finish I am using. The trouble is when the work is finished 
and lacquered some of it, after a short time, begins to turn black 


If 1 place one piece on top of another with a small piece exp 


the exposed part turns dark, and if I wash off the lacquer 
brings back the natural color. What I cannot understand is that 
it happens only on some of them. First I plate the cold rolled 


steel in nickel for about 15 minutes, then give a good 


CUdl ‘ 
acid copper, scratch brush, wash off and dip in solution composed 
of % oz. potassium chlorate; 2 oz. copper sulphate; water 
gallon. 

\.—Unfortuntely tan 
aid of copper sulphate and potassium chlorate solutions have 
tendency to fade when exposed to light. You 
of the following proportions: 

fae . : : 1 gallor 


sulphate 


terra cotta or finishes produced 


might trv a 


Cx ypper 


Single 


nickel salts.. ~e ‘ 
may be desired | 


paper 
take up the fading problem with your lacquer 


You can increase the proportions as 
vent fading by exposed light, use a dark 
should abso 
facturer 
and low 


wrapping 


miter ar 


Possibly what is required is a high gum ec 


cellulose—C. H. P. Problem 3,548 
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1,583,006. May 4, 1926. Enameling. Harrie C. Pierce and the whole to at least 2700 deg. F., then adding tin and , T 
Chad H. Humphries, Kokomo, Ind., assignors to Udylite Pro- quantity of a deoxidizer, pouring the mass into a hot 
ess Company, Kokomo, Ind ladle, and introducing the metal into molds. 

Process of enameling cadmium and zinc surfaces which com 1,584,835. May 18, 1926. Means for Holding and Centering 
prises contacting the same with a solution of an arsenate, ap- Grinding and Polishing Wheels or the Like. Sven M 
plying enamel to the surfaces, and making the enamel Blanch, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Fleming Machi: 

1,583,549. May 4, 1926. Method of Treating Aluminum- pany, Worcester, Mass. 

Silicon Alloys. Alfred George Cooper Gwyer and Henry The combination with a grinding or polishing wheel 


Wilfred Lew Phillit London. England. assignors to Th 1 central passage through it larger than the arbor on 
rit \luminium Company, Limited, London, England it is to be placed, of a pair of sheet metal discs having 
hvsicall varving the structure of alloys ders fitting the inner wall of said passage and located 
largely predominant in alumnium and containing silicon as each other, each of said sheet metal discs having a bea: 
the ther pring pal uw redient which consists in the rdditior tl enter to fit the arbor on which the wheel is to b¢ 


the molten alloy f a peroxide of an alkali metal. 1,584,922. May 18, 1926. Alloy and Method of Produ 
l 741 M +, 1926. Apparatus for the Eletrodeposition the Same. Joseph Geppert, Chicago, IIL, assignor of 
of Metals on Wire and Strip. Joseph Arthur Parker, Cw1 to Max Giese, Chicago, III 


n. Wale \ new composition of matter, comprising 2 to 16 | 
A . 1 le det f of metals , , veight of bismuth, 62 to 72 parts by weight of lead, 
te! prisit tank t ntain el parts by weight of antimony, and .5 to 7.5 parts by we 
, t 1 spaced cadmium. 
d moves in a 1,585,308 May 18 
1 dru to | ubmerged in the ele ong. Pot. John J 
‘ — ee a 4 oe 1] the |] 1 h peo a ee . Washington, P 
electro] t ent A tinning pot m 
, ' , t { 10 i substantially l 
{ tret ( e the le plate bendable undet \ 
es P ot lwte ’ Bon ee =—— j . - the plate constitutit 
1,583,891 M 11, 192 Process for the Electrodeposition a i bottom and side wall 
of Metals. Charles P. Mads ew York, N. \ issignor 1 as J / pot, and a plat 
Te ene eT wer Wes LHe thy Ue ladle to the end edges 
{ etal , 1] d member « 
? . ; . al ’ nd met on 
‘ th. saathenee: inte: 61 leposited metal to hi 1,585,786. May 25, 1926 sities Alloy and Met! 
ive lave t] Manufacture. Henry Kneeland Richardso1 
nd returnit t thereto during det oe issignor to Westinghouse Lamp Company, a corp 
} M 11, 192¢ Casting Metals. lolf Beel Pennsylvania. 
( ' arr ’ Cy a] Che manufact f ductile alumi: i-zirconium all 
team (Cs n-the-Main Ce: risil the electrolysis of an unpurified bauxite mixtur 
} | { oxide, the proportion o onium oxide be 
eing t in undried moulds, « i a ifficient to produce iti the finished alloy more that 101 
’ = heated 1,586,035. May 25, 1926. Electrolytic Precipitation of ( 
‘ ete tal P pe lericl ric] nd Carl Eberhard Carste1 
| , , ist hye 1 ( M« t { icond ( ppet Mi ( 
r and t » Me 
' . M 1, 19 Aluminum Solde ] le M lt | electr I e€ recovery « 
et M to | Motor Car | ) the ste st treating wast 
| t & pper ASIC Ma capable o pre 
e( ( yper cor t t le ne } result 
r fitt + ' +} We. 1 vitl d, nd r the ppe itent o the re 
, aenriens ren ena ahs lution by elect: < 
' ' 1,586,368. May 25, 1926. Process of ag Acid I 


{ » May 11. 192% White Gold. D et . Alloys and Product Thereof. John P. Kegg, Pitts 


( r ‘ - . : SA 


* ‘ . roc ~ KING ‘ +} ‘ T\¢ 1 
I \ y gnor t ) id Belais. Inc rporated ( r : yt ess of m: Ing . ( prises melit.t 
: : 1 ] | } 4 1 1 
: ), a a ( to ther he Cat elt pre t in such q 
, , | _ , egregate Irom the ¢ Ps tuents, and 
] ; ‘ 1 1 1 ; 
t 1 1 meit there the lead ’ 
I 


. Magnesium-Aluminum Alloy. | _ get l, 1926 a agp eon se Coating App 


assignor to Rome 


redhat eek : Inc. Rome, N.Y. 
electrolyt ip] tus tor the electro-deposit 
tit 1 tani t ng an elec 
] ' lor pr the el to be coated 
‘ neans tor sus] ding a cathod ind an anode t 
; z le independent means c] the rinheri 
" ment t 9 irredetermined (3 . 1 4 
54, /U M Il, 1926 High Lead- Bronze Alloy and Bat a ee “ tag : geet “4 stance adapted to regul 
Method of Manufacturing the Same. William ] D I, ; 37 sas s —— Bm rs ud peripheries 
Ni ( N. ] on, Bat ieael Wea Cos <u. une 1, 1926 Process of Reclaiming the ( 


York. Ny stituents of Lead Battery Plates. Max E. Zuckerman 


ear : my a ( ie i] process ot recovering the n iterial f worn out o1 


Orage Dattery plat 


( rushing +} 
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d and pasted oxides together and in the presence of a 
vehicle, discharging said vehicle with plate materials, 
irating the same from each other and from the vehicle. 
268. June 1, 1926. Method of Form- 

ng Electroplated Articles and Apparatus 

Therefore. Blasius Bart, East Orange, 


e art of coating a surface of a mold 


; layer of metal electrolytically de- 
the method which consists in plac- | 
electric conductor in contact with 
ld, exposing said mold and con 
the electrolyte forming the bath, mS 
pping off the deposit on the conduc- 
ept at the localized area of contact h 
the mold and conductor. 
7,992. June 8, 1926. Composition of Matter for Alloys. 
Spitzley and Allen M. Thompson, Detroit, Mich., 


rs to Alloys Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich 
on-oxidizing, heat resisting alloy adapted for fusing with 
steel parts, comprising nickel 56 per cent, chromium 
nt, manganese 7 per cent, iron 26 per cent, 
ent, tungsten 1 per cent. 

June 8, 1926. Composition of Matter for Alloys. 
L. Spitzley and Allen M. Thompson, Detroit, Mich., 
nors to Alloys Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich. 
non-oxidizable alloy comprising nickel 64 per cent, man 
se 7 per cent, iron 14 per cent, silicon 2 per cent, tungsten 
cent, copper 12 per cent. 

587,994. June 8, 1926. Composition of Matter for Alloy 
of Metals. Ray L. Spitzley and Allen M. Thompson, Detroit, 
Mich., assignors to Alloys Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich. 

non-oxidizable alloy adapted for making combination alloy 

steel parts, comprising nickel 58 per cent, chromium 8 per 
t, manganese 7 per cent, iron 14 per cent, tungsten 1 per 
and copper 12 per cent. 

588,468. June 15, 1926. Process for Producing an Alloy. 

ymas H. Reighard, Tarentum, Pa. 

The process of producing a ductile alloy, which comprises 
lting a supply of copper, in adding thereto a fluxing agent 
inufactured from furnace slag, in then applying aluminum 

said material, in inserting within the aluminum and slag a 

rking implement. 

588,510. June 15, 1926. Silver-Glass-Mirror 
liam S. Wear, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ce silicon y 


87,993. 


Making. 


method of silvering glass consisting in placing the glass 

treated in a substantially horizontal plane, cleaning the 
ce of the glass, applying a solution of tin chloride to the 
ned surface, washing the surface with hot 
ess chloride solution, mixing and applying a solution to 
surface thus treated while said surface is wet, said solution 
ng a proportion of 10 ounces of cold water, 4 ounces of 
water, and 4 ounces of a solution : 
helle salts and 16 ounces of 
lution 


water to remove 


formed of 2 ounces of 
water, mixed with 1] 
containing 8 ounces of 


ounce ol 
silver nitrate and 6 
8 per cent concentrate of ammonia, permitting the solution 
s applied to remain on the surface a predetermined length 
time, then applying a hot 
ter, 2 ounces of a solution formed of 
ter mixed with 2 
additional 


ounces 


solution containing 1 pint of 
distilled 


Rochelle salts and ounce of 
solution formed of 8 ounces of silver nitrate 


16 ounces of 
ounces of 


xed with 6 ounces of 28 per cent concentrate of ammonia, 


subsequently cleaning the surface of the eg! 


ing the same to dry. 


ass and per- 


988,513. June 15, 1926. Method of Making Anodes. Cla 

G. Backus, New York, N. Y., assignor to A. P. Munning 
New York, N. Y. 

he method of making specially shaped anodes of electro 

ally deposited metal, which comprises laying out upon a 

conducting areas corresponding in shape to the section 


node desired, subjecting such core to electrolytic treatment 


leposit metal upon such conducting areas. removing the 
It up metal anode units from the core and mounting them 
n an anode support. 

1,588,518. June 15, 1926. Alloy of Tantalum. Porter H. 


ice, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Westinghous« 
nufacturing Company, a corporation of 


t 


Electric & 
Pennsylvania. 
alloy resistant to acids and oxidation comprising 5 to 
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remainder nickel 
nickel and 


tantalum and 


substantially the proportions of 1 to 75 per cent 
99 per cent tantalum. 
1,589,266. June 15, 1926. Electric Induction Furnace. David 


L. Summey, Waterbury, Conn. 


In an electric induction furnace; in combination, a turna® 
body having a channel for the bath, a primary transtorme! 
element, the bath in said channel serving as a secondary and 
being heated by the currents induced therein, and means tor > 
causing the furnace body to rock, at such intervals and 1 
such manner as to stir the bath 

1,589,564. June 22, 1926. Process of Electrodeposition 
Thomas Robinson, New York, N. Y., assignor to Anaconda 
Sales Company, New York, N. Y 

\ process of electrodeposition which comprises electr 
lytically applying to the surface of a cathode blank, a thi 
film of metal, electrodepositing another metal over the film 


and then stripping off the deposit of the second metal while 

film in place on the surface of the blank. 
June 22, 1926. Cleaning Compound. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

\ cleaning compound formed by 


leaving the 

1,589,840. \nton 
Cyrcz ik, 
the following in 
the proportions stated: 5 
water, 4 ounces of oxalic acid, 8 drops of trupentine, 
of magnesia powder, 1 pint 12 
pint of 20 per cent ammonia. 

1,589,841. June 22, 1926. Process of Coating with Metal. 
John A. Daly, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The process of coating an article with metal, which com 
prises applying a sticky coating to the article, applying a layer 
{ particles in finely divided comprising different 
metals by mechanical means upon said coating, and electro 
plating 


mixing 


gredients in substantially pints of 


ounce 
vinegar’, ] 


ounces of white 


condition 


continuous and 


said thus treated article to deposit a 
coating of metal thereupon 
June 22, 1926. Chromium Plating. Kevie Wald 
mar Schwartz, New York, N. Y., assignor, by mesn 
ments, to Chromium Products Corporation, Wilmington, Del 
In the deposition of metallic chromium from aqueous baths 


impervious 
1,589, 988. \ 


assig!1 


4 


of acid nature containing CrO, as the predominant acid, the 
process which comprises electrolyzing with an anode contai 
ing metallic chromium 

1,590,034. June 22, 1926. Metal Coating. Floyd C. Kelle 


Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to General Electric | 
1 corporation of New York. 


The method of coating cast 


ompan) 


ferrous metal 
temperature sufi 
ciently high to decarburize the surface to be coated, applying 
cryolite to said surface and bringing copper in a molten state 


iron with a non 


which comprises heating the cast iron to a 


into contact with the crvolite coated surface in a reducing 
atmosphere. 
1,590,091. June 22, 1926. Silver Alloy. Friedrich Heusler 


Dillenburg, Isabellenhiitt: 
Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, Dillenburg, Germany 


\n alloy for the manufacture of coin silver prepared fro 


Germany, assignor to the firm of 


the following materials in substantially the proportions speci 
fied: silver, 80 per cent: aluminum, 9 per cent, and manganes 
11 per cent. 

1,590,092. June 22, 1926. Brass Alloy. 
Dillenburg, Germany, assignor to the firm of TIsabellenhiitt 
Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, Dillenburg, Germai 

\n alloy in the physical form of a homogeneous mass pri 
pared from the following materials in substantially the ma 
mum relative proportions specified: copper, 37 per cent; silico: 
13 per cent; iron, 20 per cent, and manganese, 30 per cent 

1,590,101. June 22, 1926. Process of Coating Iron and Iron 


Friedrich Heusle: 


Alloys with Chromium. Spiro Kyropoulos, Gottingen, G: 
many. \ 
The process of coating iron containing bodies with ch: 
mium comprising producing a superficial zone of iron with a -_ 
small percentage of carbon on the body to be coated, c 
the body with chromium and tempering the coated bod, 


1,590,170. June 22, 1926. Process of Plating with Chromium 
John Merle Hosdowich, Jersey City, N. J 


issignor t ( hre . 
mium Products Corporation, Wilmington, Del 
In the production of chromium plating bat! of better 
throwing power, the process which comprises adding a small 
proportion of a soluble salt of a metal more negative ¢ 
chromium in the electrochemical series to a chromium ¢ t 


bath containing chromium in two st 


ages ot oN d t! 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


Porcelain Knameling Furnaces 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. A. WEAVER, President, The Ferro Enamel Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+} 


ie base of an enamelling furnace is a concrete foundation, 


ipproximately eighteen inches thick. Then come four or five 
yurse f cull brick, on top of which are four courses of fire 
brick. This brings the furnace up to the bottom of the combustion 
chamber The outside of the furnace is ordinarily built up of 
ne inches of red brick. 
In the furnaces made by the Ferro Enamel Supply Company, 
e salt glazed brick, which has many of the good qualities of fire 
bri used for the outside Inside of these brick are nine 
ches of Sil-O-Cel insulation, using their standard brick. Inside 
insulation they use nine inches of a very good grade of fire 
rick. Piers, which line the combustion chamber and which sup 
t the muffle, must be of very good quality to withstand the 
iction of the oil or gas burner and the great heat at that point 
company has found that Crystolon brick, made by the Norton 
Company of Worcester, Mass., is the best for their purpose. This 
1 silicon-carbide product, which does not melt even at a 
mperature about 4000° F., and has great physical strength, hot 
Id 
Che muffl f an enameling furnace is very much like the oven 
" | cooking range It is heated from below, the heat passing 
ide the muffle through flues in the bottom and sides; then, the 
it travels to the top and around the sides. The heat is trans 
ferred through the muffle to the work which is to be enameled and 
the w is not subjected to the actual flame or the products of 
( mb t I 
Under old conditions the clay muffle was fairly satisfactory 
ecause the work was usually projected into the enameling furnace 
n a two-wheel tilting fork and no great production was required. 
Under the modern demands for large quantities of porcelain parts, 





ry Pt ENAMELING FURNACI 

t w ecessary to work out various schemes to increas 

ctior One scheme was to use two forks on a movable car 
ne fork could be loaded while the work from the 

rk was being enameled Naturally, this resulted in 

it | es on account of the increased number of cold 

which were being put into the furnace. This meant that the 
ice had to be improved in different ways. In the first place, 
ecessarvy that no heat be lost through the walls, so in 
ed insulation was necessary Next, it was necessary that the 


heat from the combustion chamber and the flues be transfer: 
the inside of the muffle as rapidly as possible in order to tak: 
of the cold loads, which were being put in. Clay muffles \ 
not transfer this heat fast enough, so a better refractory had 
found. A few years ago the question seemed to be solve 
silicon carbide muffles, but under certain conditions these 
tendency to “grow.” At this time the Ferro Enamel Supply ( 
pany is using a fused alumina product, made by the Norton 
pany and called Alundum. This has the increased heat transn 
qualities which desired, does not “grow” and will withsta: 
high temperatures which we used. As a matter of fact, on a 
of the splendid heat transmitting qualities, it is not necessa: 
use as high a temperature in the combustion chamber as for: 

















—— 





ROUND TYPE ENAMELING FURNACE 
One feature in the design of their furnaces is the pat 
Manion “V” Bottom. In the old days, the enamelers used « 
the flat bottom or an arched bottom. In order to support 


work, they would then build up what were called “pigs” or 
for the cross bars which held the work. In these fur 
the bottom itself is composed of three inverted “V’s,” whicl 
vide about 50% more radiation surface in the bottom than 
the flat bottom or the arched bottom. At the same time, th« 
bars, which support the enameled parts, are in turn support 
rectly on the “V” bottom, rather than on extra brick pigs, 
the old style. This naturally should reduce fuel 


ports 


sary with 
umption 
The brick work is all well supported by substantial sieel 
with proper tie rods at the top and anchor bolts at the bot 
On top of the furnaces is a recuperator, which uses the waste 
from the furnace, to provide heat for dryers or for heating 
Most of the furnaces are equipped with low pressur 
either recording pyrometers, heavy, 
door lift and an 
cuperator which preheats the oil for the burners. 

rhe 


rotary 


building 


burners, indicating or 


insulated door with an electric also extr 
Ferro Enamel Supply Company has also built a conti 
furnace, which has been very successful where produ 
is great enough to require this type of furnace. It uses eithe: 
or electricity as fuel. 


Another interesting furnace is the standard furnace in a 
tubular jacket. This furnace has a steel jacket instead 
outside section of red brick and has the nine inches of Sil-O 
and the nine inches of first grade fire brick. It does not, how: 
have a muffle, but the heat goes forward under the bottom, 
up two flues at the front and back over the top. The top { 


built into the fire brick work. 
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Malleable Iron Fittings Company, Branford, Conn., is 
z out two new vibratory devices, namely, “pot rapper” 
“flask rapper.” 

function of the 


a 


pot rapper is to consolidate malleable 


eeeeererceects 





POT RAPPER 
gs in the hard state and packing into annealing pots in 
1 manner that warpage is not likely to occur during the 


linge 
ik 


process. 
is obvious that a vibrator of this type has many other uses 
s packing annealing pots. For instance, this tool in 
er sizes is used for packing nails, screws and other articles 
kegs Also in taking out bright nails from kegs 
ilvanizing them, it has been difficult to get the same amount 
into the keg and a larger keg was used before the application 
ibrator. Now. the material is put back into the same con- 


ot 


or barrels. 


With the jaw 
the jaw, the 
for vibration 


vibrator is also used for operating screens. 
and by the use of an adaptor to with 
be attached to almost any 


y 
ZO 


tor can object 
Ses. 

e flask rapper is a similar tool but more sturdily built for 
in shaking out flasks. The early vibrator for this purpose 
suspended by chain or cable or in other ways from a bail 
m or direct from a crane hook by chain slings. So much of 
vibration was absorbed in the cable and chain and in many 
s transmitted to the crane itself, that this application was un- 
tactory. 





he Safety Emery Wheel Company of Springfield, Ohio, is 
nufacturing and marketing line of grinding and polishing 
ipment which includes two types, portable and stationary. 


a 











NO. 4 


PORTABLE GRINDER 


Three styles of portable grinders are made: the No. 4, No. 5 
No. 18. No. 4 is for use wherever a heavy single frame 
nder can be applied. Work formerly done by heavy chipping 
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NEW RAPPING DEVICES 


these objections. 


out with one 8” flask rapper. 


GRINDERS AN 


The present type of 


flask rapper is said to overcome all of 
The blow is imparted directly to the flask or 
object to be vibrated and no vibration is transmitted to the crane 
or lost in flexible connections such as slings or cables. 


These flask rappers as well as the pot rappers or pipe rappers 


in operation. 


are shipped fully equipped for installation, with starting valves 
and air line oiling device for proper lubrication of the tools when 


Dry sand flasks as large as 14’ x 16’ x 18” in depth are shaken 


3y the use of two 8” flask rappers 


working together, dry sand flasks as large as 20’ x 24’ x 24” deep 


are shaken out. 


The shake-out period seldom exceeding 5 minutes 


Hand work on flasks of this size would entail a gang of three 
In 


many foundries where these are installed the night shake-out crew 


to four men working sometimes as muth as two to four hours 


has ben entirely eliminated. In other cases it has been 


materially. 


cut 








great saving by using this machine. 


) 


very 


The Malleable Tron Fittings Company is distributing a 1926 
FLASK RAPPER 
catalogue, specification sheets, questionnaire and reprint on th 
flask rapper; also an instruction book on the use of the flask 
rapper and pot rapper and a reprint showing the pot rapper in 
operation. 
NO. 18. PORTABLE GRINDER 
on large castings, it is stated, can be done much better and at 


i 


In foundry or machine shops 


where work is too heavy to be moved to the machine, this machine 


The No. 


can be quickly and easily taken to the work. 





FLOOR 


GRINDER 


5 portabl 
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e typ } mewhat | t It 77, sinaller sized [hese at ll alter g current g 
. eable 1 he rina 1), 21 and 22 are direct current machines 
1 l ¢ ( gy | ! i i! eneral Vay i Fes Clain r the portable 
if eels ni t 2" in dian The machines are lf-contained and | 
t I I rim i e weights « nters sl gr ed; th 
12 et eC m 1 in the sat 
, ” o f A r: the be Y open regardless 
} ZL { 1 ‘ KX t he 
1 " ed fl machi! n r be used 
NEW METAL CLEANERS 
aluminun he compat states that 
‘ cl e | ‘ tented feature vhich the have 
l | ild t 1 tne ilk the solut 
r ( ( grade ¢ [esc 1s ce mode t 
is « erritory from Clevela é nd tl grat ilso is used extensively, so th 
( go the se M g a iminun \ thire rade is des 
duty cle ng, the stripping of the enamel and p 
tribu é imifar application 
| ert eir « The basic ingredient « 1 the Clen-Es ie@aners 1S 
both t terial made by patented process and the products are 
lace t laut g of t 4 ( is representing something n¢ and distinct in th 
mmert é Che me a t leaning industry There is no product l1 em 
1 1 cleaning i try is | K's \ booklet “I Science Speeds Up Metal Cleanins 
( ina f a grade for brass and aluminum whi een published and gives the story of the principles 
rt f cle I t tarnisl d without etching ng It is sent request, to the cle 
CONTINUOUS FURNACE WITH METAL RECUPERATOR 
\ 
rs metallurgists and engineers have been working in a Che temperature of the air reaching the burners is about 70} 
to secure practical metallic recuperators for furnaces Che temperature of the flue gases does not exceed 1,300 
um Steel Company of Watervliet, N. Y., is ng the iccount of the furnace being of the continuous type in whic! 
h rustless iron to provide a material that gives th { the heat of the hot gases is absorbed in the chamber 
ult [he material is used in the form of tubes irnace by incoming cold material 
ubes are 4 inches O. D. by 5/16 inch wall and are 16 It is stated that the point at which Delhi Tough begins t 
Che are welded to manifolds on both ends by « y s several hundred degrees above this temperature (1,600 
method. There are a total of 27 tubes in the system naturally its application on this kind of work is ideal 
ur } 8 Sturtevant “Monogram” blower at five ounces [he furnace is equipped with two Hauck oil burners 
passed into the tubes from a b shaped manifold and flat venturi type with atomization by compressed air. It heat 
rbing heat from the hot gases surrounding the tubes, is ons of inch square billets per 9 hour shift to a rolling 
through a similar manifold at the opposite end into a perature of 2,100° | ‘he billets are pushed through the fur: 
leading to the burners by a mechanical pusher. 
NEW TINNING PROCESS 
method of heating sheet metal tinning pots, utilizing by means of cast-in electric immersion units located inside the 
it, has been devised by the General Electric Company and automatically controlled. Temperature fluctuations aré 
e advantages claimed for the new method are (1) desired vented, a uniform.coating of the sheets is secured and the dar 
f tin deposited at all times; (2) need of attendance f firing the oil or oxidizing the tin is eliminated. The conne 
through automatic control; (3) loss of tin, through load for the pot is 125 kilowatts and the hourly consumptio1 
ind excessive oxidation, eliminated: (4) danger of ipproximately 85 kilowatt-hours, giving an average of but 4 
eliminated; (5) low maintenance and long life, and (6 vatt-hours per base box 
king conditions in the shop It is expected, that, by the use of the electric method, the over 
t new, electrically heated tinning pots ha een i cost of tinning will be considerably reduced and a more unif 
wr several months i1 steel mill. The tin heate ind better quality of product obtained 
NEW ELECTRIC HOIST 
rthern Engineering V s, Detroit, Mich., has brought enclosed and running in lubricant, Timken bearings throug 
type of electric hoist which is now ready for the market, exceptionally large hoisting drum and rope sheaves, the applic 
the Northern Standart-ized Hi-Lift The new ist 1s tandard make of motor designed for hoisting service 
the same dé n as their Standart-ized type “| ran Satety features include the enclosing ill working part 
brakes for holding and controlling the l, and a double 
now in production and described in their bullet utomatic limit stops that not only limit the upward move 
‘ n embodies the high hook lift feature requi t the load ho« but interrupt the downward movement 
1 mum of ad n and making it iil proper distance, thereby preventing inju nd difheulties that 
limited hi t Among some of tl t ir thr illowing the entire lengtl hoisting rope te 
mmered steel case hardened geat enti I evers Spur gearing is employed throughout 
RECLAIMING CORE SAND 
| ipment Company, Inc., of New Have ( ! ( in The rolls are designed s hat they will n 
tal reclaiming mill nd other indry « n I image the nails d e wires and are flexibly mount 
‘ eloped a new 1 e for pulvert ] und that a large piec« metal or any other material will not dar 


necially 





lesigner 
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PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER 


Campbell Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
irket a Solvent Concentrate with which a 


has placed on 
varnish remover 
made in quantities up to ten gallons in less than a minute. 


j 


lvent concentrate is a by-product solvent naptha contaimuing 


EQUIPMENT AND 


New 7 ork 
Detroit, Mich 


Chas 


American Blower Company, 


ifacture of Pyrometers. Engelhard, Inc 


tric Ventilation. 


Clean Metals. Meaker Company, Chicago, III 
ible Speed Plating Machine. Meaker Company, Chicago, 
imile Charts, Scales, Etc. Charles Engelhard, Inc., New 
ding in the Railroad Repair Shops. Norton Company, 
ster, Mass. 
nium Plating Made Easy. The Metals Protection Cor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
lgeport-Keating Flush Valves. Bridgeport Brass Company, 


port, Conn 
ing Ends of Ladder Rungs 
Ohio, 


National Machinery Company, 


inum Omnibuses. Aluminum Company of America, Pitts 


Pa 
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about which renders it unfitted for 
varnish remover. It 
with alcohol, methanol or 
same concern, under the same Stronger Alcohol, it forms a paint 
and varnish remover which is very efhcient and at 


10% naptha, 
the manufacture of 


any use 
is stated that when used 
a solvent made by 


except 


in connection 


this 
the same time 
C he aper 


per than the prepared materials purchasable on the market 


SUPPLY CATALOGS 


Welding and Cutting Apparatus. The 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Ball Bearing Geared Head Engine Lathes 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Borolon and Electrolon Grinding 
\brasive Company, Philadelphia, Pa 


\lexander Milburn Con 


eld Machine 


opring! 


Wheels and 


Polishing Grau 


Crown Lathes for Polishing and Buffing. Crown Rheostat and 
Supply Company, Chicago, III 

Pugeles-Coles Dryers. Ruggles-Coles Engineering Divisior 
of Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 

Proving Ring for Calibrating Brinell Hardness Testing Ma 
chines. Morehouse Machine Company, York, Pa. 

Blower Systems. Collecting, conveying, ventilating. Containing 
i discussion of the fundamentals of blower engineering. Kirk & 


Blum Manufacturing Company, C 


General 


incinnati, Ohio. 

Soldering Iron; Type M-T Con 
Explosion Chambers for high 

Constant Speed Induction Motors, 


Publications. 
Welding : 
oil circuit breakers: 


Electric 
trol Equipment; Arc 


voltage 





ASSOCIATION 


Sand 


aaa 


IETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 





AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

HEADQUARTERS, 140 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

he Nominating Committee of the American Foundrymen’s 
sociation for the year 1926, consisting of Past Presidents, 
R. Messinger, Chairman; G. H. Clamer, and L. W. Olson, 
| members-elect P. T. Bancroft, L. S. Murphy, Chas. Suess, 
1 E. S. Van Dalson, elected by mail ballot of the members, 

unanimously nominated the and 
the Association: 

For President to serve for one year: S 
President and General Manager, Detroit 
troit, Mich. 

For Vice President to serve for one year: S. T. 
ce President, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago, IIl. 
For Directors to serve three year terms each: Martin W. 

nley, Vice President, Frazer & Jones Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
K. B. Patch, Secretary and Works Manager, Lumen Bear- 

Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. B. Mechanical 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, 
ss.; S. C. Vessy, President, W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., 
veland, Ohio; L. C. Wilson, Vice President and 
nager, Federal Malleable Company, West Allis, 

MOLDING 


following as officers 
tors of 
W. Utley, Vice 
Steel Casting Co., 


Johnston, 


Root, Le 
ineer, 


General 
Wis. 
CCNTEST FOR APPRENTICES 
order to encourage apprentices and to direct attention to 
rentice training work, there will be held in connection with 
1926 Convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association at 
roit, a contest in molding for foundry apprentices. It is the 
of the officers of the association that this contest may become 
innual event. At the convention in Milwaukee in October, 
+, such a contest was conducted by the association for foundry 
rentices in Milwaukee with satisfactory results in every way. 
mittee of Milwaukee foundrymen were in charge of the 
est. They selected castings to be made in competition by ap- 
tices in various divisions, a board of judges composed of visit- 
foundrymen was appointed and the-+contest was held in the 
Iry of the Milwaukee Vocational School. Substantial cash 
s were awarded by the association to the successful contestants. 
is year the contest will be held on a national scale. The 
enticeship committee of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
n has selected patterns to be made in competition in both the 
and the grey iron division. 
lable which 


Blueprints of these castings are 


very clearly indicate the manner in which the 





patterns are to be 


made Local 
American 


contests will be sponsore d by 
branches of the Foundrymen’s 


recognized organizations of foundrymen or 


Association or 
manufacturers Phe 
best castings from each local contest will be forwarded to the con 
vention in September where a board of judges will select the best 
casting in each division. Each casting will be marked with a num 
ber instead of the name of the contestant and the time required t 
finish the mold will also be indicated for the information of the 
judges. 

Further information regarding this contest together with a full 
set of regulations and blueprints of castings, can be had of C. J] 
Hoyt, Secretary, American Foundrymen’s Association, 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


PHILADELPHIA FOUNDRYMEN 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF HOWARD EVANS, UNION LEAGUE 
The 356th Dinner and Meeting (the last until October) was at 

the Manufacturers’ Club on June-9, 1926. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1926-7 


MEETING 
Walter Wood of R. D. 


AS NOMINATED AT LAST 


President : Wood Company who 


and 


has been Chairman of the Executive Committee from the start 
thirty-five years ago. 

Vice-President—C. F. Hopkins—2nd Vice-President—-Ajax 
Metal Company. 

Directors—Walter Wood, chairman; Fred’k M Devlin, 


President of Philadelphia Hardware and Malleabie Iron Company 
3 years; C. R. Spare 
3 years; H. M. Superintendent 
Electric and Machine Company—2 years; B. 


Vice-President Janney Cylinder Company 
GilesGeneral Westinghous 
H. Johnson—Super 
intendent Cresson-Morris Company—2 years; R. R 
Belleville—Dixon Crucible Company—1l year; W. L. Kalbach 

Wooden and Metal Patterns—1 


Foundries 


year. 


Oliver Smally, 2011 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. gave a 
lantern slide talk: 

First—brass and bronze foundry practice—raw material—melt 
ing—molding—use of scrap. 

Second—Cast iron, progress made in the last decade—Malleable 


cast iron direct from the cupola, ete. 
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TORONTO BRANCH A. E. S. 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF W. L. BARROWS, 628 DOVER ROAD 


[he Toronto Branch held its first annual picnic at Howard 
High Park, June 26, 1926. This picnic was arranged for the 
benefit of the wives and children of the platers, and naturally 


along with them, they 


By the time the crowd arrived 


dragged their husbands 


in little bunches 


the women 


were Coming 


Old Sol came out in all its glory and the demand made on 
fom O’Keefe for ice cream cones made him discard his vest 
and roll up his sleeves. John Acheson proved a dandy at 
the lemonade stand and was quite a favorite as long as the 


often that a bridegroom plays pitcher 
while on his honeymoon but this 


isn't 


ball 


lasted. It 


catcher at a 


Sugar 


and game 


actually happened to Eugene Feeley when he represented 
Montreal at the picnic. He pitched ball for the Silvers against 
the Cast Irons 

Next came the eats. Mrs. T. O’Keefe, Mrs. J. Acheson, 
Mrs. J. Cairns and Mrs. J. Loeheed had the arranging of the 
table and the earnest efforts of those ladies were much ap- 
preciated by everyone \fter dinner, races were held. 

Mr. Bottrell who represented the Hanson and Van Winkle 
Company became quite popular by his demonstration on the 
musical drum (this drum had bells and a whistle on it); like 
wise Charlie Kemish and the peanut scrambles. 

Just when everything was all over and everybody happy 
along came Walter Barrows to say, “so long,” as he was 
going away to the Newark convention. 


prov ed to be a real success and all 


1927. 


Lhe first annual picnk 


re enthusiastic for another in 
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AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIE y 


HEADQUARTERS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW Yor 


At the last meeting of the New York Section of the A; 
Electrochemical Society the following officers were ele: 
1926-1927 : 


Chairman—Duncan McRae, Guggenheim Brothers Labor 
New York; Vice-Chairman—C. A. Phillippi, Havemey: 
Columbia University; Secretary—C. L. Mantell, Pratt 


Brooklyn. 


BRASS MANUFACTURERS 


HEADQUARTERS, CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING, CHICAGO. |, 


The meeting of the Association was held at the Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, the first general session taking pl! 
\Wednesday morning, June 30, at 10:00 A. M. 


LIGHTING FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS 

HEADQUARTERS, 424 GUARANTEE TITLE BLDG., CLEVELAND o 

[The Annual Meeting & Convention of the National 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers was held in the Windsor 
\Montreal, Canada, June 23-26, 1926. 

Invited to and in attendance at this meeting were manu 
of lighting fixtures, floor and table lamps, illuminating gla 
incandescent lamps, lighting equipment of all kinds, dealer 
electrical contractors, architects, builders and im; 
buying and handling lighting equipment. 


he rs, 


Personals 


F. C. MESLE 


F. C. Mesle, the new president of the American Electro- 
‘laters’ Society, entered the employ of the Oneida Community, 
td.. when he should have been in school, nearly thirty years 


started in as errand boy, gravitating in some way to 


I 
I 
ago. He 
the plating 


department. He went through the various experi 








ences from scrub boy to plater under the tutelage of on 
of the well known mem- 
bers of the American 
Electr« Platers’ Society, 
A, G Reeve \fter 
serving several years as 
issistant foreman Mr 
Meslk was. placed in 
charge of the plating, in 
1910. During the war he 
was released from active 
versight of this depart 
ment to assist in the de 


velopment of lead plating 


shells. 


Since the war he 


ot mterior gas 


has 


been connected with the 
plating room in an ad 
visory capacity as plating 
expert He has also 
served some time in the 





new development division 


and research department F. C. MESLE 
At the present time, Mr 
Mesle is responsible for the hollow-ware plating which is_ the 


Oneida Community's latest development. They entered the hollow 


ld during 1926 


ware ‘ 


The Oneida Community organization is one in which people 


work together, so what has been accomplished has been the 
result of group work rather than individual. It was in this 
company’s plating department that the ampere-hour meter 
was first applied to the controlling of silver deposits. In this 


and other developments, Mr. Mesle has assisted in making his 


company’s plating department one of the most up-to-dat 
effecient in the country. Mr. Mesle has been a member 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society since 1914, 
editor of the Review for the last three years. 


and ha 





L. E. Diamond, vice-president of James H. Rho 
Company, is sailing for Europe in regard to the im 
chamois skins. 


Edward N. T. Faint is now in charge of the polishins 


plating department of the International Motor Con 

\llentown, Pa. 

Raymond Fink, who has been vice president of | 
Butler and Pierce, has joined the executive staff 
Sherman Corporation, Engineers, 31 Milk Street, B: 
Mass. 


A. Milton Buck has joined the sales force of the Brids 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Buck will res 
Washington, covering Washington, D. C., and the stat: 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, specializing on 
of Bridgeport-Keating flush valves and Plumrite brass 

Elmer R. Murphey, Chairman, Board of Directors of 
H. Rhodes & Company, spent several weeks at the P 
Warehouse and Mills, Lipari, Italy. They were eblig 
erect a couple of additional warehouses to store the p: 
or grinding rock during the dry season in order to avoid 
wet rock which is costly to the user. 

Francis T. West, who for the past twenty-five year 
been Western manager of Watson-Stillman Company, 75 
street, New York, with headquarters in Chicago, has r« 
J. F. Mr. West, with offices at 549 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. Associated with Mr 
in the handling of the hydraulic machinery and accessor 
are James T. Lee and John O. Clark. 

J. E. Hanson has joined the Ferro Enamel Supply Cor 
Research Department, Cleveland, Ohio. He graduate: 
the University of Illinois in 1920 and had his first exper 


Coyne succeeds 


in enameling in the chemical laboratory of the Ber 
Electric Company. Mr. Hanson has been with the M 
Institute of Industrial Research for the past six year 


gaged in research and development problems on enam« 
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ist iron and sheet iron, for members of the Stove 
rs’ Research Association. 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the New Jersey 
Company recently, the following resolutions were 
i: “Whereas, Edward V. Peters, who for the past seven 
as served as general sales manager of the New Jersey 
mpany and its subsidiary, the New Jersey Zinc Sales 
ny, has tendered his resignation with the intention of 
g another line of business, it is, on motion duly made 
conded, hereby resolved, that it is with deep regret and 
ith a lively appreciation of the valuable service Mr. 
has rendered this organization that we view his retire- 
from our sales staff; and further resolved, that we hereby 
to Mr. Peters our most cordial wishes for his continued 


s in whatever line of business he may engage. 
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Mefford R. Runyon of Glen Ridge, N. J., has recently joined 
the sales force of the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Runyon is a graduate of Rutgers College, class 
of 19. He spent two years in service during the World War, 
and was over seas for a period of 18 months. His first job was 
in the wholesale hardware business in New York City. He 
stayed with this concern for six months, at the end of which 
time they sold out. Then he secured a position as a publi 
accountant with Price, Waterhouse & Company in New York 
City, staying with them for a period of four years. His next 
position was with the Rolling Mills in 
from which concern he came to the Brass 
pany. Mr. Runyon is at present connected with the New 
York office of the Bridgeport Brass Company, located in th¢ 
Pershing Square Building. 


Benson New Jerse y, 


Bridgeport Com 


Obituaries 


URI T. HUNGERFORD 


.. Hungerford, chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Hungerford Brass and Copper Company of New York, 
his home, 2 East 56th Street, New York, June 16, 1926, 
85th year. 
Hungerford was born in Torrington, Conn., December 14, 
ne of twelve children of John and Charlotte Austin Hunger- 
He came from New England stock, dating back to 1639. 
The name has been inti- 
mately associated with the 
brass industry in Con- 
necticut where his father, 
John Hungerford, in 
1834, built the first brass 
mill in Torrington. Mr. 
Hungerford always main- 
tained active interest 
in the place of his birth 
and May 28, 1917, 
presented to the town the 
large and completely 
equipped Charlotte Hun- 
gerford Hospital in mem- 
ory of his mother. 
1855 he attended _ the 
West Point Academy 
where he studied for two 
vears, there to 
begin his business career 
in Philadelphia. In 1865 
he became associated with 
lace & Sons, brass and copper rolling mills of Ansonia, Conn., 
g as their New York representative and manager until 
when he established the U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
ipany. 


an 


on 


In 


leaving 


HUNGERFORD 


Hungerford had other extensive business interests. He was 
ident of the Hungerford Securities Corporation, founder of the 
lenbeck-Hungereford Realty Corporation and was largely inter- 
| in other companies in the brass and copper and allied indus- 

He was a member of the Merchants’ Association, Machinery 

Sleepy Hollow Country Club, New York, also one of the 
rter members of the Hardware Club, New York. 


STANLEY M. LAWSON 





tanley M. Lawson, 61 years old, president of the National Brass 
ufacturing Company, died of heart disease at his home, Grandin 
Edwards Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. Mr. 
cen suddenly and expired within a few minutes. He was a 
ng resident of Cincinnati. He had been in the brass manu- 
iring business for the last 35 years. Mr. Lawson was a mem- 
of the Queen City Club and the Cincinnati Country Club. 

is survived by his widow, Mrs. Winifred Goodall Lawson, 
1 son Stanley M. Lawson, Jr., treasurer and superintendent of 
National Brass Manufacturing Company; three brothers, Fen- 
Lawson, Roger Lawson, and George Lawson, and two daugh- 
Mrs. Walter Wilcox and Mrs. Gist Blair. 


Lawson was 


HUGH JOHNSTON McBIRNEY 


Hugh Johnston McBirney, assistant manager of the 
branch, National Lead Company, died May 29, 1926. 
survived by his wife and two daughters, Mrs. J. T. 
and Mrs. H. P. Stimson. 

Mr. McBirney was born in Cincinnati, January 19, 1853 


Chicago 
He is 


Rverson 


Hi 
attended Yale University, taking a prominent part in athletics 

In the year 1879 he came to Chicago with his father Hugh 
McBirney, his uncle — 
Morris Johnston and 
his brother Joseph L. 
McBirney, who at the 
time of his death was 
treasurer of National 
Lead Company. The 
McBirney & Johnston 
White Lead Company 
was formed and Mr. 
McBirney was man- 
ager of the office. In 
1885 the company con- 
solidated with the 
Southern White Lead 
Works, of which Mr. 
McBirney was secre- 
tary. Mr. McBirney 
later appointed 
assistant manager. 

Mr. McBirney was 
a great traveler, a 
connoisseur of art, 
active in civic, philanthropic and club affairs and heart 
supporter of music and opera. As president of the Lying-in 
Hospital he was active in its construction and growth 

Mr. McBirney leaves a host of friends. His gentle dis 
position, his patience and ready willingness to lend a helping 
hand to those in need, created a feeling that their problems 
were his and endeared him to all. 





was 





HUGH JOHNSTON McBIRNEY 


CLEVELAND HOADLEY DODGE 


Cleveland Hoadley Dodge, financier and philanthropist, died at 
his home, Naumkeag, in Riverdale-on-the- Hudson, N. Y., on Jm 
24th, after an illness resulting from a recent attack of pneumonia 
He was in his sixty-seventh year. Mr. Dodge was chairman of th« 
board of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New York, one of 
world’s great copper mining companies. 

Mr. Dodge was known throughout the world for his varied and 
important activities. In his company is one the 
leaders, supplying huge quamuties of copper to most of the metal 
fabricators in the United States and abroad. Mr. Dodge was 
active in politics. He was a friend of President Wilson 
worked actively in his campaign and acted as his adviser in his 
administration. Mr. Dodge would never accept office, however 

He was best known to the public at large for his philanthropi 
activities, among the most important of which was the conduct of 
the Near East Relief campaign. 


business, 


] 
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close 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Ai 
ed States patent oft las granted a patent on a 
ion br furs to David L. Summey of this 
l engit he Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany. S ey is also head of the research department 
t He is well wn as an inventor 
manutacturing and a developer of bras 
esse He has been with the Scovill compan 
ibout 12 years, prior to that being chief engineer for the Chase 
Companies, Inc. Whil the Chase compani he 
ne nd built tube extrusion machine which is ll 
ind ele n | h regard b Ss exper Ch >¢ ll co 
ea i ( elec ic Drass cast 
( nd It | ¢ ctrical gine Mi ie 
is the sennett” furnace 
bury landmark, the Hotchkiss home at the 
rne! Grand and State streets, adj the American 
Brass Company office, has been acquired by the company and 
he building 1 d The land will be utilized eventuall 
in addit to the ce 1ildit The acquisit followe 
litigation over the question of ownership 
t ulti nally settlement out of court be 
tw al and W | itchkiss, one vnie 
the proj . 
1 letter from Manager A. L. Henry of the 
port department of the Chase Metal Works praising the worl 
he foreign service of the Department of Commerce wer« 
rea the Senate, last month, in support of a bill to put 


sel e€ on a more permanent basis 
Clifford F. Hollister, treasurer of the American Brass Com- 
pany; H. B. Dow, secretary of the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany; John R. Hughes of the Howland-Hughes Company, 
Attorney T. V. Meyer have been elected directors of th¢ 


local chamber in place of four whos« 


and 
terms expire this month 


One of those who retired is John A. Coe, president of the 
American Brass Company. 
Judgment in default of answer has been given against the 


American Briquet Machine Company in the suit brought by 
Herman J. Weisman and Samuel Gracerstein, resulting from 


the sale of the old Eastern Brass & Ingot Corporation plant 
»f this city to Messrs. Weisman and Gracerstein. The suit 
was over the machinery in the plant. The plaintiffs, it is 
learned, following the judgment, will sell the machinery and 
pay the claims of the American Briquet Machine Company 


P. W. Brown of the Chase Companies and H. B. Dow of 
the Waterbury Clock Company were among the delegates sent 
by the local Chamber of Commerce to the annual meeting ot 
the state chamber at New London, June 23rd. 

John A. Coe, president of the American 
was re-elected vice-president of the Waterbury Savings Bank 
at its annual meeting last month. Irving H. Chase, president 
of the Waterbury Clock Company, and John H. Goss, vice- 
president of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, were among 
the bank who were re-elected. 

The Waterbury Castings Company of this city is filling a 


Brass Company, 


directors of the 


very large order for ornamental lamp posts for New York 
City Che posts are 24 feet in height and weigh 1,000 pounds 
while the weight of the heavy base on which they are set 1s 
485 pounds. 

William H. Doyle, former head of the Newark, N. J., branch 
of the Chase Companies, Inc., died at the age of 74 at his 
summer home in Bantam, Conn., June 6. He was a close 


friend of the late H. S. Chase, former head of the Chase com 
and was connected with the concern for over 16 years 


panies 

For years he purchased and took charge of the company’s 
extensive real estate holdings F. S. Chase, president of the 
Chase companies, attended the funeral in Bantam as did many 


ils and employees ot the concern. The bearer 
ostly employees of the company. 
Royall Victor, recently a practicing attorney in Ni 
City, but formerly chief counsel for the American Brass ( 
pany, died while racing his yacht at Oyster Bay, L. | 
Death was due to heart disease. He was also a for O 
t the American Brass Company. John A. Coe, 
ent, and other officials of the company attended the 
[In an attempt to cut down the number of industrial a F 
Scovill Manufacturing Company has issued a bo 
ts employees telling how most of the accidents ther 
t few years have happened and how to guard against Am 
giant cartoon, showing the “Scovill Accident Marz 
the portions of the anatomy involved most frequently 
dents shown in an exaggerated fashion is a feature ; 
ae 


Che Farrell Foundry & Machine Company of Anso1 
the in the patent infringement 
19 against it in the United States District Court 
laven by the Fulton Iron Works Company. Judge Ed 
ree dismissing the bill of complaint 


nth, won decision 


Thomas entered a de« 
he invention related to a car 
juice The Iron Works 
that Ansonia Company had infringed 
itents which it owned in making such machinery but 


-W. R. B. 


sts to the defendant. 
trom 


the 


extracting 


} 
ch 


Sugar cane. 


{homas held otherwise. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Juty | 
Part of a $150,000 attachment in a suit of Timothy P. Ryan 
against William J. Shaughnessy was placed on the plant 
the former Metal Products plant here, but when the cas« 
to trial in the superior court the part of the attachment 
iffected the plant property was released by order of 
\lfred Baldwin. Attorney John A. Cornell, counsel for 
Ryan, opposed the release but Mr. Shaughnessy testified « 
stand that while the property is recorded officially in his 1 
it is in reality owned by the Eastern Engineering Company 
\s a result of the release of the attachment it is expected 
the former Metal Products plant will be sold to Seward & 
Inman of Bridgeport for factory purposes at 
of $126.000. 
hundred and two members of the Jenkins Brother: 
sales force from every state in the country and from | 
Mexico, China, France and Cuba, attended a dit N 
t the Strafheld here, June 7, and inspected the 
plant of the valve company the next day. Sixteen candi 
were initiated into the Order of the Mongoose, this eins 
of the full-fledged salesmen of the com 
C. B. Yardley was in charge of the entertainment. Anthony 
Weber was elected head trapper and master of ceremot 


a reported 
(Jne 


England, 


1 Bridg 


organization 


\n hour and a half was spent by 21 officers and dir 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
inspecting the Bryant Electric Company’s plant Jun 
were met by Waldo C. Bryant, president; Gilbert W 
Goodrich, general manager, and Robert M. Eames, sales 
conducted through the local plant. Amon; 
Westinghouse officials were Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
board; George M. Verity, president of the American R« g 
Mill of Middletown, Ohio; Joseph W. March, president « 
Standard Underground Cable Company of Pittsburgh 
H. H. Westinghouse, chairman of the board of the Wes 
house Airbrake Company. 

On the request of the New England Council, the D: 
ment of Commerce will shortly inaugurate an industria 
vey of this area with the assistance of the council, Dr. ] S 


Chey 


iger, and 
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rector of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- From 1884 to 1901 Mr. Thomson was with P. & F. Corbin 
s announced. Where New England products are and was manager of the Chicago office from 1889. From 1901 
d and whether they are being distributed in their to 1913 he was with Hoggson Brothers of New York and 
England market as intensively as possible will be came to the American Hardware Corporation in June of 1913 
d together with more basic information for gauging Statements coming from the Stanley Works, the Stanley 
nt and potential marketing possibilities of other areas. Rule & Level Company, Landers, Frary & Clark and the vari- 
gh examination of all New England industries will ous branches of the American Hardware Corporation indicat 
with the idea of anlyzing their present difficulties in that business at this time is considered good and there is no 
turing and marketing; the relation of New England reason to expect any depression.—H. R. J. 
urce of raw materials studied and the problem ot 


employment stabilized—W. R. B. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. Jury 1, 1926 
he end of the first half of the year finds business in most oi 
Jury 1, 1926 the metal trades at least slightly improved as to what it was at 
Orville T. Church, a salesman for the Union Hardware Com the beginning of the period. This is true of practically every lin 
s moved to Cleveland, O., with his family and will excepting the jewelry and small tools. All the building lines 


are 
s headquarters in that city. showing more activity than they did six months ago with encour 
Frederick J. Rudden, assistant secretary of the Union Hard aging prospects of a continuance until well into the winter, at the 
mpany, is now located in Chicago. least. The $2,500,000 Masonic Temple and Auditorium and the 
ng out of a fuse box at the Torrington plant of the 23-story Industrial Trust building are two of the numerous propx 
American Brass Company resulted in the fire department be- sitions upon which the trades are to be engaged during the coming 
ed by a bell alarm to the plant one night last month. months 
was extinguished with chemicals before any serious There appears to be a well defined movement toward the 
resulted. establishment of an apprenticeship system on the part of the ma 
tonnage of products shipped from Torrington has been  facturers in several of the industries represented in this city an 
each month this year than for the corresponding month vicinity. For a number of years the manufacturing jewele: 
year, according to records here. through the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silve: 
Torrington Company last month declared an extra smiths’ Association, has maintained apprenticeship courses in the 
| of 5 per cent in addition to the regular quarterly Jewelry and Silversmithing Department of the Rhode Island School 
of three per cent. of Design and during the past year this has been supplemented 
ut two steam trains have been taken off this division the vocational training courses sponsored by the State, of whicl 
New. York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and re about a score of young men from the local jewelry plants have 
by passenger busses. taken advantage. The work in the shop was alternated with thi 
k 
<s this month for the annual inventories. the shops and educational work in their respective link it 
uncement has been made of the engagement of Ralph school. The apprentices are paid for their time in both the 
H. Perry, superintendent of the Progressive Manufacturing and the schools. 
nd Miss. Beatrice Girvin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs Now, a group of manufacturers of this city and vicinity 


plants here are closing down for periods of one to school work, a week of each, the boys following practical work 11 


} 


James Girvin.—J. H. T. offering apprenticeship courses in the machinists’ and moldet 
trades to young men between the ages of 16 and 18 years inclusive 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. The course, like those conducted in the interests of the jewelry 
part : : industry, include all-round training on the various jobs, school 
work of a very practical character and lectures \ carefully 
sidered community plan has been developed with the idea ot 
ing all-around skilled workers which are greatly needed 


Jury 1, 1926 
tions in the metal manufacturing industries of this 
and more especially in this city, continue to remain 


every plant in this section of the country. This movement 
conducted through the Manufacturers’ Free Employment Bu 
The Gorham, Manufacturing Company has recently completed 


: a heavy bronze roll of honor to be erected in the Lehigh Alum 
tion is being maintained to replenish depleted stock. Memorial 


North & Judd Manufacturing Company has purchased 
August Buerman Company of Newark, N. J. This firm 
nufacturer of high grade bits and spurs and has been 


with all concerns keeping on regular working schedule 
brisk volume of business to be handled. Although in 
yranches this is regarded as the off season, in such cases 


Administration Building of Lehigh Universit) 
Bethlehem, Pa., that is the largest tablet ever made by the Gor I 
Bronze Division. It is English Gothic in design of golden bronz¢ 
with a width of 26 feet 134 inches and a height of 9 feet 4 11K 
susiness for many years, having long been a competitor 
local concern. 
ger of the New England Pin Company of Winsted, 
vith the Star Pin Company of Derby, Conn., and the 
National Pin Company of Detroit has been completed and the 
ss has been transferred to the Derby plant. The New 
ind Pin Company was organizd in 1854 and was one of 
rst in the country. The Derby concern has a half million 
capitalization, while that of the former concern is 


ind weighs over two tons. The tablet contains twelve panel 
bearing the names of 1,921 Lehigh graduates and undergraduat 
who served in the World War and 46 names in the centre pat 
of those who died. 

A. Sheehan & Company, Inc., of Providence, have 
granted a charter under the laws of Rhode Island for 
manufacture, sale and use of lacquering, etc., with an authori 
capital stock consisting of 500 shares of common. stock witl 
; out par value. The incorporators are: A. Sheehan, Christopher 
$200,000 and the Detroit firm about $150,000. L. Migliaccio and Fritz Johnson, all of Providence. 
th has laid its hands on another prominent manufac Charles S. Williams has recently started in business at 217 
in the passing away this month of Henry C. M. Thom- Chapman street, under the firm name of C. §. Williams Lac- 
rmerly president of the American Hardware Corpora- quer Company, carrying a general line of chemicals, etc., for 


rom which he resigned because of ill health in 1924 electro-platers and manufacturing jewelers—W. H. M 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. usually big contract will provide increased employment 
“ 2 ne - ._ the signal company’s extensive plant in Lincoln Park, and re 
: quire a great deal of metal such as copper, brass, bron 
’ Jury 1, 1926 nickel, lead. and tin-plate 
asant news received in business circles in Rochester this Business activities about the city are not quite 
is the awarding of a contract to General Railway Sig- nounced as a 
nal Company by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway for 
iy signal equipment to the value of $5,000,000. This un- 


few weeks ago, seasonal slackening maki: 
appearance here and there among the larger plants. 
many mechanics are employed at the Eastman plants as 








































































THE 





time last month, while production shows no real falling off at 
( Todd cpg wept Works, the Stromberg-Carlson plant, 
or at any of the several can factories about town. Increased 
1 is reported from the Bausch & Lomb optical works 
nce reorganization 

Production among the brass foundries and plating shops 
t Kochester reported to be very steady and satisfactory 
nd. There have been no idle times about these branches 
etal trades since last November, orders for small 
and building materials keeping up to a high stan 
t present time Foundrymen predict a continuation 
ness in their lines all summer, despite the fact that 

( illy decline d | that per rd G. B. |] 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Jury 1, 1926 
he Gearanty Trust Company of New York has been au- 
thorized by Judge Rellstab in the United States District 
Court to institute foreclosure proceedings against the Jordan 
L. Mott Company of this city, on a mortgage of $2,000,000. 
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made of the profits accruing from the sale of the pat 
sold by the defendant company. The plaint 
tain that they hold exclusive patent rights on the t 
the Splitdorf 
involved in pé 
W. Alexanders 


‘s not comply wit 


vices 


tem now in general use on radio sets; 
contends that the instrument 
before the patent secured by Ernst 
that the patent do 
requirements. 

Colonel Washington A. Roebling, president of tl 
Roebling’s Sons Company, on May 25 celebrated 
birthday at his West State street home 
Despite his active life, Colonel 
unusually good health until a short time 
of his illness the celebration was not on a large scal 


Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 


was 
and contends 


statute 


anniversary 


ton very Roebling 


ioved 


age 


vice-president a1 


manager of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Comp 
tributed $25,000 to the drive to raise $500,000 for Mer 
pital at Trenton. Other members of the Roebli: 
also contributed liberally. 


Following concerns were incorporated here: New Jersey @ 
Connecticut Dri-Steam Valve Sales Company, Paterso: 
valves, $50,000. Pan Manufacturing Company 
metal goods, Jersey City, $100,000 prefer: 
shares common. Eastern Mining & Refining Compan; 
ton, $125,000, refine metals. Northern Jersey Equipment Com 
pany, Morristown, electrical $100,000. Silen Aut 

matic Corporation of Northern Jersey, Paterson, m 
$100,000.—C. A. L. 


facture 


facture 


goods, 


irnere 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I ports for the early weeks of M L) indicate in 

ness activity as compared with the same weel 
Larger production of bituminous coal, beehive « 
wards for building construction, larger distribut 


chandise, as loadings, 


compared with the corr 
June, 


measured by car were reporte 


this period 
During 


esponding weeks 


hardware was in fair demand. Bot! 


tion and sales of electrical merchand are about 
is they were a year ago. Radi lipment is inact 
mand for plumbing and heating equipment has s! 
ovement lately. Trade in mill and oil well 
been fairly good, but mining equipment is very dull 


The Westinghouse Electric & iemataoiaine Comp 
1 building program for $5,000,000, part of which 
under way, it was announced recent] \ major port 
ulding construction is to be done in Pittsburgh and 
nnsylvania. The projected work involves $1,500,! 
ling now almost completed at the East Pittsbur 
I] o aron and an office structure at Derry. N« 
f ‘ planned at Mansfield, Ohio; Detroit, East 
eld ies: Co St. Louis, Mo H. W. R 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Cl led against the rr amounted to $3,800,000. 
Pert ion to sell the comp is a going concern was asked 
e ago by Charles H. ‘Beber and Robert K. Bowman, 
‘ r the company ludg@e Bodine at the time of the 
pplication allowed an order to show iuse by creditors and 
tocl le of the company why the company should not be 
| \y matel half of the amount of the mortgage 
} } (,; anty Compat is trustee was given permission 
lose held by tl ‘ ite of Andrew Carnegi 
he effect of the urt order, it is believed, will not mean 
ediat sale f the plant The mortgage is said to 
! dr V1 1 ic] 1 manner that title car ot pass Ior! 
t t r I yntl | | ] whi is tl date ( 
{ Herbert B. Nobl ew York attorney, | 1 plat 
of reorgan tion wl it is understood he will ess unde 
t t il It is believed the foreclosure proceed s will 
t reorgan i I movement Che Trust ( pan 
n that t mortgage « ers th the real estate 1 pe 
l p erty, but the executives of the M« ( iny 1 
t it is n S id cope Phe he ehal 
t { mpany called retirement of the $2,000,000 
ob] n he ma t tockholders and the ibscript 
of $1,000,000 in capital stoc] 
Infringement of patents t] selecti tunit system 
Lc receiving sets is charged in Suit brought n the 
ted States District Court at Trenton by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, of Delaware, and the General Electrical Com- 
pany New York against the Splitdorf Electrical Comps any 
t I ers lhe suit id to involve a million of dollar 
e plaintiff companies seek permanent injunction restr 
the Splitdort Company from manufacturing the radio part 
d asks the court to assess damages, after an audit l ( 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
] 
nt 1 the C] ( nd metal trades has ncreased 
May nd June ng to a statement issued \ 
Andrew Frew Long, manager of the American Plan Associa- 
tion 
Rickersburg Brass Company, forced to move from its 
! -_ t 3/tl street nd Chestes avenue, because of 
I the latte thoroughfare by the city, has 
d worl ts new plant at Perkins avenue and East 37th 
eet Che office building will be 36 by 121 feet. one story 
i vill be all buildings [he factory, 121 by 200 feet, 
will be erected immediately in the rear of the offic Che 
t dry vill be 60 by 200 feet and the boiler room, 43 by 32 


buildings be completed this summer 
were recently issued 
the Cleveland Metal Lathe Company. 
W. J. Hughes, H. E. Hogan, Aaron 
Carmack and Morris J. Fishman ars 


Antioch College, Yellow 


Incorporation papers in Columbus for 


$2,500 
Walter 


apitalization is 
Morganstern, 
incorporators. 


Springs, O., recently 


Started a 


rse in foundry work and sculpture. \ bronze 
has been established, the first in an educational 

l ( Ihio 

Officials of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufa 


Company inspected re¢ ently 
their of all 


Ver praised 


the 
Westinghouse 


Mansf 
plants. 


eld 
The 
ional 


plant 

Mansfie! 
progress 
establishment. I 


tour 


for having made except 


len ( production their 


Since 
ommended was the evor 
Che party left on a special 
ig the Mansfield plant under 
general manager of the 
Olin, works manager: 
manager, 


partment 


con\ system for speeding 

train for Pittsburs 

the guidance of J. S. 
merchandising department V 
Frank Thornton, Jr., 


and others.—S. D. I 


engineet 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ics 
The Howerton Lacquer Corporation has been organi 
Grand Rapids, to manufacture and deal in lacquers, et 
stockholders are C. N. Howerton, Burt R. Smith 


and 
Howerton, 1546 Lawndale avenue, Grand Rapids. 
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Agnew Electric Welder Company has been incorpor- 
Milford, Mich. It will manufacture and deal in electric 
machines. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

innounced that the Mueller Brass Company, at Port 
has perfected a new white metal alloy for the plating 


Reliable Smelting Company, at Grand Rapids, plans to 
actory unit costing $35,000. 

» 1925, the Flat Rock plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
ipped 899 carloads of lamps to the Ford assembly 
[he Flat Rock plant is the largest of the five small 
wer plants operated by the company in the vicinity 
‘it. It is located in the southern portion of Wayne 
and receives its power from the Huron River 

Stinson Airplane Syndicate has recently been organized 
it with a $300,000 capital stock, for the purpose ol 
turing the plane developed by Edward A. Stinson, 
Detroit pilot, in a factory at Northville, Mich., a 
§ Detroit. The Northville plant formerly was 

' scale company. It provides 25,000 feet of floor 
[he first planes probably will be turned out sometime 
July 1. 

innounced that directors of Edmunds & Jones and the 

Lamp Company will, in the near future, submit a merger 
stockholders providing for the formation of a new com- 

Edmunds-Hall Corporation, which will have out- 
it is said, $750,000 of six per cent bonds and 363,000 


oc- 


by a 


authorized 
Holders of Edmunds & Jones common will 
shares of stock of the new company and 
Holders of the Hall Lamp stock 


a share basis and receive $2.50 


no par value common stock of an 


000 shares. 


issue 


a bonus 
will 
a share 
Edmunds & Jones preferred stock will be retired. 


three 
share in cash. 


ge ona share for 


CHROMIUM PLATING AT OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
illiant blue-white 
ns and 


ted by 


plating that is unaffected by climatic 
is practically rust and proof been 
the Olds Motor Works at Lansing in co-operation 
General Motors Corporation Chromium, one of the 
t metals known, kel 


bumpers, gear 


wear has 


is used instead of nik 
shells and 
t [It coats these parts with a material 


for plating 


radiator shift 


ts as caps, 

approximately 

as sapphire and has high resistance powers against 
The idea of plating with this substance is 

ofore no method, it is 

- 

iq] 


not new 
stated, has 
lend itself to industrial application. In fact, its 
more theoretical than practical until slightly mor« 


W. M. 


com- 


ear ago when development work was started by 

a member of the staff of the work’s 
of the General Motors Corporation. H 
perts of the Motors 
Oldsmobile The 


1 in the Oldsmobile metallurgical laboratory and plating 


managers 
was assisted 
j 


General research laboratories an 


organization experiments were con 


METAL 


been deve lope d 
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department. The initial steps of chromium plating follow the 
identical process in nickel plating. The part to be plated is 
taken as it comes from the stamping machine and polished 
on emery wheels to give it as smooth a surface as possible. 
It then is cleaned in a solution developed by the General 
Motors Corporation, after which it passes through an electro 
copper plating bath composed of copper cyanide base solution 
\ high electrical amperage is used to give a smooth, close 
grain to the plating. After passing through a washing tank, 
the usual procedure is to buff the part being plated, but this 
step is eliminated in the chromium process. The part then is 
given a coating of nickel plating, which forms a white back- 
ground and base for the final chromium coat. It then is buffed 
and again washed and then is ready for the final chromium 
plating. The tank used for the chromium plating, the solu- 
tion, electrical anodes and process used were all developed by 
the Oldsmobile and the General Motors Corporation and it 
is these points that make the new plating method possible. 


—F. J. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jury 1, 1926 

Gillette Products Company, 19 W. Austin avenue, have been 
granted a charter by the Secretary of State. They will manu 
facture and deal in materials for autos, auto trucks and other 
vehicles. The incorporators Charles R. Gibe, DeWitt 
Cleland, R. G. Phelps, with Lee Phelps and Cleland the cor 
respondent. Their office is at 155 N. Clark street. 

Alexander & Withers Manufacturing Company, Inc., 54 
West Lake street, are incorporated for $20,000, to manufac 
ture and deal in tools, dies, metal products and specialties, 
metallic auto accessories. Withers, Elizabeth E 
Withers, Vern P. Alexander are the incorporators. The cor- 
respondent is Samuel F. White, Jr., 10 South La Salle 

James B. Lewy Company, Room 507, 31 North State street 
has received a charter and been incorporated for $5,000. They 
will manufacture and deal in jewelry, precious stones metals 
and 


are: 


James 


street 


art objects, etc. Lew are 


Luat- 


Leo Kahanweiler and Jay B. 
Correspondent, Sonnechin, Berkson 
mann and Levinson, 77 West Washington street. 
Advance Railway Equipment Company, 80 East 
Boulevard, have granted a and capitalized fot 
$20,000 will manufacture and deal in metal and railway 
Supplies and equipment and parts therefor In 
corporators: F. C. Rutz, H. E. Anderson, F. A. Welsh. Cor 
respondent, Welsh & Welsh, attornevs at law. Rockford 
Hess Fischrupp Electric Company, Inc., 6600 S. Halstead 
street, are capitalized for $10,000. They electric 
appliances, toasters 
\. Pease. 


South La 


the incorporators. 


Jac kson 
been charter 
They 
specialtic Ss 


will deal in 
ind 
Com Leeming and W. 


Eckert and Peterson, 10 


washing machines 


{ arl .¥ He Ss, 
Loucks, 


Rs: Es 


Incorporators 
Correspondent 


Salle street.— 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


June 15, 1926 
coal strike has naturally affected the non-ferrous trades 
the 


nickel 


rmingham, but the stoppage is most seriously felt in 


branches of the industry. 


for example, in the 
which include some very large factories, one firm alone 
everal hundreds of tons of coal and coke per week, and 
liged to discriminate in the execution of its orders, con- 
iting on those considered most important and urgent. 
is an excellent demand for nickel, necessitating the ac- 
tion by Henry Wiggin & Company, Limited, of a new 
ry which commenced operations shortly after Whit- 
de. This metal is so much used now in various alloys, 
the demand is continually expanding. 
nilarly, in the brass and copper trades the concerns most 
usly affected are those producing tubes, sheets, etc. One 
largest manufacturers of condenser tubes has its order 
crowded with business. These tubes are wanted for great 
er plants and electric light undertakings in Birmingham, 
hester, London and elsewhere, and there are very good 
rs also for shipbuilding and for locomotive construction. 


If this work is held up for any considerable time the effect 


: will 
be serious, 


in holding up a great deal of engineering construc 

tion and throwing many men out of employment. 
The strike great 

motor cycle trades, coming as it 

selling Ont 

thousands of 


has been a misfortune to the motor and 


has in the the middle of the 


season firm alone reckons its losses in orders 
totalling motor cycles Large stocks are 
pared in anticipation of a big demand, and these have 
disposed of. This is a matter, 
quently, and the manufactures of one season are of 
value for the next. The injury to the 


with it loss of trade also to cvck 


pre 
not 


as patterns change fre 


} 
pcen 
serious 


low selling 


cycle business carrie 

accessories and the aluminum 
trade which increasingly provides material for motor 
engine construction. 
motor 


ry arid motor 
lo an increasing extent the bonnets of 
made of aluminum sheeting. 
more of the engine parts are of this material 

The bedstead trade 
being rather better 


Cz are 
irs are and more and 


is carrying on much as 
than at this time last 
business having been received from Egypt, 


usual, 
year, 


orders 
very good 
Australia and sev 
eral of the Colonies. This trade is generally concentrating on 
various parts of the British Empire ut such countries as 


Egypt, Australia and New Zealand are increasingly importing 
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isteads, the evil effects of the strike. As a luxury industry, 





of urse, are more popular than ever, but the metal bedstead sual for jewelry to be neglected when strikes o1 
trade maintatrt its activity ind the recent exports show no pages threaten the purchase of necessaries. »>O 
falline off Che association, which for a time controlled prices, ferrous metal trades have not been hampered tor la 
me to an end at the beginning of the year, and the trade is, material; fairly large supplies are available, and at 
erefore, subject to unrestricted competition [he brass f the railway strike these were liberated so that ther 
ide generally is very bu complaints of shortage in this direction. The elect 
Probably, Birmingham as a city is less affected by th ul ndustry has become very quiet. Prospects are imp: 
trike than any manufacturing center because the enormous the placing of some shipbuilding orders and some 
ber of small machines employed render them specially is come through the renewal of supplies by hotels 
ipplicable to electric driving. In a great many shops other xlerately large users of plate. The export trade is 
forms of motor have disappeared. The case is rather different not much sign of improvement. 
th the heating and melting of metal, coke being extensively It is generally agreed that the imposition of duties 
ed for brass casting, although experiments are being made nd watches has been of no substantial benefit 
th 1, which it is hoped may reduce the dependence on unufacturers. The interval which elasped last year 
val and coke \ brisk demand exists r stampings of all announcement of the duty and its actual imposition 
pusim this year being well above the average of a year ery large quantities to be pur hased, with the result that 
) Very good orders for brass stamping are arriving fron thousands of pounds were spent in laying in stocks, s 
Dominions, and although a certain amount of foreign com- vhich were brought over from France by aerop| 
xists, trade its fairly plentiful. In the tube trade, some ortion in an unfinished condition Large quantities 
have gone to the continent, through the inability ot ire still on hand, and the necessity for turning these 
rmingham makers to guarantee deliveri nto money has induced the retailers to su] pply the: 
On the effects of the coal strike has been to give a great pre-tax price Birmingham is an important center 
etus to the use of oil stoves and cooking apparat Some itch case industry, one factory producing the largs 
ese are of Swedish origin, containing considerable lanti of watch cases in Europe. Its capacity is 4,000 cases pi 
brass and coppe! [hese stoves are rapidly being dis ind the work is don throughout from the rolling 
ysed of, the principal complaint being that, with: transport carat ingot to the production of the finest detail l 
leficient, it is impossible to get supplies to meet the current illoy their own metals and produce quantities of cl 
demand The makers of oil stoves in Birmingham, as well sages by the latest machinery. The concern has an 
f electric heating apparatus are full of work, and expect ing association with the Waltham Watch Company 
kind of business to make fturther progress aitet the trike. Waltham, Massachusetts, understood to be the largest 
lake f wireless apparatus are very busy This class of t its kind in the world. Aaron L. Dennison, described \ 
inufacture has developed enormously, so many of the makers father of international watch making,’ founded the Dennis 
pet ind small brass goods find it very convenient to Watch Case Company, and one of his descendants, Mr 
noe ver ft the production of wir less parts of all sorts. Dennison, is a director of the Dennison Watch Case ( 
The factories producing these goods are enlarging and gen- Limited, of Birmingham Large numbers of foreig: 
illy increasing their capacity mechanisms are enclosed in English cases, thousands 
jewelry trade has been one of the first to experience ire turned out by this company.—J. H 
. T a .* 
Business Items— Verified 
Charles Polacheck & Brother Congnne, 518-520 State street bove concern, which also has plant at Cleveland, O 
Milwaukee, W ire ontemplating erection of a brass the home office in Brooklyn, New York 


1 


ind Che oldies Brass ———— of Bridgeport, | 
Robert A. McIntyre, treasurer of Gunning Iron & Brass_ nounces the appointment of William J. Butler as sal 


Foundry Company, Shawmut street and Hathaway id, New iridgeport-Keating flush valves, Plumrite bras 

Redford, Mass innounce that they are undecided whether iridgeport tubular plumbing goods, calling on arcl 

{ build their burned plant bbers and plumbers in Northern New England. M: 
Gibb Welding Machines Company, Bay Cit Micl nant vill make his permanent residence in Boston. 


turer of electric arc, spot and seam welders, broke ground Taunton-New Bedford Copper Company, Taunt 


June 10, 1926, for an addition to their factory that ll mor ippointed the John H. Heimbuecher Metals | 
t} | ble the present floor space 14 North Third street, St. Louis, Mo is agent in tl 
e Boyertown Casket Company of Boyertown, Pa., suf ind the Middle Western states. Preparations are being 


recently which destroyed part of their large metal to cart complete assortment of Eagle Brand sheet 
building No machinery was damaged but about 2,500 caskets trip copper. ©O. B. Suck is vice-president and manager 
ed \ contract has already been let for 1 ruilding. St. J Is agency. 


Lincoln Brass Foundry, 911 North Wilbur Street, South [he Milwaukee Die Casting Company, Milwauke: 


Bend, Ind will move it lant to Mishawaka, Ind n tl ting a building at 291 Fourth street V he rm 1s 
tory formerly occupied | the Werra Aluminum Company t equipment from an old foundry into this new add 
lis firn ites the following departments: bras bronze Id toundry will be used as an aluminum die casting 
1 aluminum foundry ent [his firm operates the following departments 
‘he Benedict Proctor Manufacturing Company, Trento: nd die cast aluminum 


foundry; brass machine sho} 


(Ont., Can., manufacturer f silver plate ware, jewel boxes room, die casting shop 
vill build an addition to its factory Chis firm operates Philadelphia Rust Proof Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
e followi me? Aan casting shop, spinning, plating pecializes in the rust proofing of iron and steel by the 
lling mill, soldering, polishing, lacquering lite Process of cadmium coating and Parkerizing. has ré 


The Springfield p Rarerrem Plate and Castings Company, moved its plant to Montgomery avenue at Howard street 


ut Yellow Springs Street, Springfield, Ohio, has almost nlarged it to include sherardizing as well as the above 

completed its new foundry and machine shop. ] A. Parket esses \ll work is done under the supervision of a che 
president and general manager his firm operates the fol engineer, M. G. Herbach. This firm will exhibit at the S 
vil departments: aluminum foundry, machine shop. patter: Centennial 


artment he William A. Hardy & Sons Company, operating a 
E. Reed Burns & Sons, Inc f 1811-13 Carroll Avenue foundry 


in Fitchburg, Mass., has adopted a group insu! 
» announce the addition to their 


es force of Thomas program providing both life insurance 


and health and 
E. Hewned. Mr. Howard, whose home is in Cleveland, Ohi ccupational accident protection for its employees. Th: 


and Iow for the nsurance totals approximately $65.000. The 


will cover the states ft Indian Illinois insuranct 
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derwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- INCORPORATIONS 


a co-operative basis whereby premiums will be paid 
»y the employer and employees. 


J. Holland and Sons, 489 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y.., has 


; incorporated under the name of J. Holland and Sons, Inc. 
Milwaukee works of S. F, Bowser & Company, Inc., This firm will carry a large stock of used polishing and 


V; z 22 Reservoir Avenue, in which produc- . : 
Vayne, Ind., at 122 nega a in : : I ~ plating and metal working equipment. 

ant , . > owing ~onsolidz N . i } 
raped ee discontinued re: r ge 1 ‘Al Paramount Welded Aluminum Products Corporation, Brook 
in works at Fort Wayne, are being dismantled and wi lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated to engage in welding and 


Repre CHIRTEVES of the ee ees a ry _ general sheet metal work, specializing in aluminum, Monel, 

- e 2 e it, including 7. 
— disposition of the entire equipment, inclu@ing —Duralumin and various other metals and alloys. This firm h 
machines, lathes, shapers, drill presses, threaders, 


: . 11 ; ads done mostly tank and container work, although it is equipped 
es *kel-plz ae “elle > 5s equipment at private , . 
, nickel-plating and miscellaneous equipm« I to handle sheet metal work of all kinds 


This firm has its own foundry making, brass, aluminum Laclede Brass Works, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., has been incor 
grey iron. castings. [The following departments are 


brass, bronze, aluminum foundry, brass machine 
tool room, grinding room, galvanizing, brazing, plating, 
ning, stamping, soldering, polishing. 


porated with $50,000 capital, to engage in general jobbing bus! 
ness, both casting and finishing in the non-ferrous line This 
firm is the patentee of the Laclede sun visor; and manufactur« 
and distributes the Saliger patented rubber rammer butt. Th: 
Dictaphone Corporation, through Alfred Bodine, vice- Saliger patented rubber rammer butt is used in the core-room 
lent and general manager, have come to an agreement ind foundry wherever air rammers are used 

the American Canadian Properties Corporation repre- Luminite Products Company is the name of a new organ 
tive, Theodore H. Beard, to purchase the plant of the zation formed to succeed the Salamanca Foundry & Machine 
Columbia Phonograph Company at Howard avenue and Cherry Works, ,Salamanea, N. Y. Capital will be increased from 
which the former concern has occupied under lease for $60,000 to $125,000. A portion of the present plant will be used 

st three years. Deeds have not yet passed in the trans- as foundry and machine shop and a new building, 50 x 80 feet 
but it is thought it wil involve about $200,000. The will be erected. Officers are: John Walrath, president and 

luded nine buildings in all, having an aggregate floor treasurer; W. M. Greene, secretary, and Paul E. Luther, vic 
125,500 square feet. There are about 50,000 square president. The company manufactures a special aluminum roll 
land. When the Columbia Phonograph Company went for printing wall paper and routing machines for cutting de 
inkruptcy, the property was turned over to the American signs on the rolls, and also casts and machines brass, bronz¢ 


n 


in Properties Corporation, the liquidating agency ind aluminum castings to specifications and blue. prints. 


Industrial and Financial News 


- eiveaitiimeeta deaanedlbecesoaadasice ss 
FARREL COMPANY CELEBRATIONS The annual outing of the Office and Engineering Department and 
fficials of the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Cont 
terans’ Association of the Farrel Foundry & Machine 1 at Double Beach, Conn., on Saturday. June 26t1 Lunch 
\nsonia, Conn., one of the largest machinery manu was served immediately on arrival at the shore resort after whi 
plants in the world, recently held its annual dinner \] a baseball game between the married men and the single men wa 
previous annual affairs of the Association had been very enjoyed The baseball game was followed by other athletic 
ved, the recent dinner was considered by the 90 guests ‘events, which were much enjoyed 
t “the best yet,” the entertainment as well as the dinner being \fter the athletic events ended a fine shore dinner was served, 
re than ordinary significance. at the conclusion of which short addresses were made by variou 
llowing the repast, the long-time employees of the Farrel officials of the concern 
ndry & Machine Company, listened to a very interesting talk 
IF. Bliss, president of the concern, during which M1 
forcibly brought out the fact that if the business of the ALUMINUM IN EAST INDIES 
} ere Pf _ > } 5 ] > 
be carried on steadily there must be world peace. He \ recent report from Riouw (portion of Malay archipel: 
southeast of Singapore ) states that an investigation made of 
aluminum deposits in the Riouw archipelago has produced cout 


aging results. It is understood that further devel pments are pend 


other remarks which showed his interest in international 
dship and world prosperity, and at the conclusion of his talk 
ceived much applause from the gathertng 


he entertainment features included selections by well-known . ; 
ing the completion of preparatory arrangements between well 

and 
ong the officials of the Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 
ent at the dinner, besides Mr. Bliss, were: Franklin Farrel, Jr., 
Vice-President; George C. Bryant, Secretary; Carl Hitchcock, 


tant Secretary ; and Frederick M. Drew, Jr., Assistant Treas- 


yanists. } 
I capitalized concerns, who will probably undertake exploitation in 


conjunction with the proposed nitrogen factory in the Celeb 

In the meantime 20 tons of the ore have been forwarded t 
Europe for further inspection. It is reported further that in the 
event of these plans materializing an arrangement will need to be 


; : ' ‘ i made with the owners of the rubber ; o% ie t in the 
Veterans’ Association of the Farrel Foundry & Machine ber and gambier plantations in tl 


is at present composed of 121 employees who have been 
5 


areas concerned, as the richest ore deposits are said to occur in 
these lands. (Trade Commissioner’ C. P. Goodhue, Batavia in 
Commerce Reports. ) 


the Company for years or more. Only 31 of these are 
oners The average length of service of the members of 


\ssociation is 33 years—a figure which speaks well for the 


ern and for the employees themselves. SHENANDOAH’S METAL SALVAGED 





Much of the metal salva from the wreck of the air 
Shenandoah may be utilized in the construction of the two n 
giant dirigibles provided for in th ve-year building plan for the 
Naval Air Service, which Congress approved a few weeks a 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aer 
nautics of the Navy Department, announced in Lakehurst, N. ] 
June 19, 1926 

The metal framework of the Shenandoah was salvaged by 
\luminum Company of America and was taken to Pitts! 
where it has since been melted down Naval officers here 
plained that since the Aluminum company is probably th 





company in America able to supply duralumin in sufficient quai 


TING OF FARREL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE tities for the two new ships they are almost certain to get 
COMPANY MEN neti a New York Times 
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ALUMINUM PROMOTER IN NOVEL he writer was a witness at Duersten’s trial. H, 


director in the defunct aluminum concern. Kyne tol, 


t 





Peter B. Kyne, novelist and short story writer. testified in the that Duersten was such a convincing talker he had 
Federal court in Los Angeles, Cal., June 16, 1926, that William E much of the promoter’s conversation in his book. 
Duersten, former head of tl \merican Aluminum Metal Products lhe Government charges that Duersten defrauded 
Company, accused of using the mails to defraud, was the inspira of the company out of nearly $500,000. Kyne is all 
tion for “The Go-Getter,” the central figure in one of his novels been one of his victims.—New York Times 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIRE 
Since telephotographs—pictures transmitted by wire—were in One striking example of the use of telephotographs t 
t uced to the busi world about two years ago at the Re ind expense is illustrated by the experience of a large 
pul itional Convention, one busine house after anothe1 dustrial corporation. A conference of the executives 
oe tale a ne had been called to meet in New York to discuss ar 
tract. On the day prior to the conference it develop: 
nly obtainable copy of the contract was in San Fra 
vait for a facsimile contract, sent by the fastest ma 


ld have ment the loss of valuable time. But a tele; 
! the contract was sent from San Francisco to New 
livered one hour before the meeting was held. 
Pictures of news events are being telephotograph 
country almost daily. A photograph originating in Sar 

ll appear in the San Francisco, Chicago and New 

pers on the same day. 

ln addition to these cases, uses for telephotographs 
to light in an almost unlimited field Among the su 
ire: Portraits of any size or kind, pictures of celebriti 

he news of the day, scenic views from distant point 

drawings, pictures of machinery, either the entire w \ 

parts, up-to-the- minute fashions, sports conte 

ing layout and proofs, checks and other financial pay 


victures and electrocardiographic tracings, textile des 


ind similar legal documents. 














rELEPHOTOGRAPH OF TWO SECTIONS OF TWENTIETH Fifty years ago the telephone stood on the threshol 
CENTURY LIMITED ness just as the telephotograph stands today. Thousand 
now living have witnessed the phenomenal growth 
a en awakening to the p yilitie f this new development in long distance telephony. Who will venture to predict 
ommunication. until today widely varied interests are creating a uses made of the electrical transmission of pictures 
emand tor the service hence: 


Manhattan Brass Liquidation 





rhe Manhattan Brass Company of New York after at yuyers were Koppen Metal Products Company, Un 
istence f sixty-three eat vas liquidated by a ile at N. J.; Hipwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsbur 
suction of its equipment and stock on June 10 and 11, 192 Waterbury Brass Goods Manufacturing Company, W 
Chis le was carried on under the management of th ! Conn.; American Sheet Metal Works, New Orleans 
lustrial Plants Corporation, auctioneers at 25 Church Street Chase Companies of Waterbury bought most of the 
Uy the time of its liquidation the company employed 452 Fabricated and partially made up brass sold for 10 
met i number ot whom d seen many years continuous cents per pound at the auction No price was discl 
service on employes had a record ot torty e years { the purchase by the Chase ( ympanies 
was stated. by F. R. Shore of the Industrial Plants Corpora \n important feature of this liquidation was the 
tion that all of the men who wished to take other work | id the equipment which was 50 years old and which 
been placed either in local plants or in New England. 501 carried on the books for $65,000, brought a total of $ 
tt empk vees, however, ad retired to farms 
Among the departments of the business disposed of wert - 
ne tetinwing METAL STOCK MARKET QUOTATION: 
Bra plating shop, brass foundry, buffing and polishing 
m, nick plating 10] irchitectural department, spinning Par Bid 
department, machine shop, lamp department, burner depart Aluminum Company of America... ¥ $ 73 
ment tube ind rod drawing mill, rolling mill, brass ingot \merican Hardware Corporation. . $100 §] 
foundry, stamping room Anaconda Copper : 50 46 
It mav be of interest to the trade to know that a numbet bristol Brass Ba , 25 6 
f lines were bought out almost completely by various firms International Nickel, com 25 % 
interested in these specialties. Some of these purchasers were International Nickel, pfd ‘a 100 103 
S. W. Farber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Stationery goods International Silver, com 100 9] 
Fe. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cuspidors International Silver, Pfd.... 100 100 
Art Brass Company, Stroudsburg, Pa \ndirons, et National Enameling & Stamping 100 22! 
Peerless Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky. Candle National Enameling & Stamping, pfd 75 
stick National Lead Company, com... 100 158 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury Conn National Lead Company, pfd . 100 117: 
Builders’ hardware New Jersey Zinc as yr + 00 185 
Otto Bernz, Newark, N. J. Blow torches. Rome Brass & Copper .............. 100 122 
Over 350 buyers were present at the sale, 92 of whom  Scovill Manufacturing Company 225 
ame from out of town, representing New England, the At- Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, new 67 





lantic States. Middle West and South \mong the prominent Corrected by J. K. Rice, Jr., Co., 120 Broadway, 
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Review of Wrought Metal Business 


INDUSTRY 


iten for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Inc. 


Jury 1, 1926. 
f the industry who were inclined to regard the future 
simism about sixty days ago, were obliged to readjust 
s to the condition of most active prosperity which devel- 
place of the slump which had been partially expected. As 
uence, some of the mills who were inclined to view the 
ith doubt and allow their stocks of metal to run low, have 
short, and deliveries of all kinds of and 
such rods, tubes and wire now 


emselves brass 


sheets, are 


any time for the past several years. 


iterials, as 

in they have been at 
; are especially rushed on sheet copper, seamless brass and 
tube, the reason for this being the continued activity in the 
of refrigerating units such as ice cream cabinets and 
refrigerators. In addition to the in this 
the building trade still continues to consume huge quan- 
eamless brass pipe and sheet copper, and there is at this 
[ a slowing down or hesitation in either of 


ture 


ld activity 


no indication of 
ling to the best authorities it is difficult to see any cloud 
In spite of the fact that the mills are booked up 


rizon 





COPPER 
Jury 1, 1926. 


estic demand continues to absorb copper freely, as evidenced 


large movement of supplies to consumers. The foreign 
nts were also heavy, although recent exports showed a 
e compared with the figures for March and April. Ship- 
of Copper to American mills and dealers for the first five 


of this year amounted to 750,070,000 pounds, or at the 
month. 


f 150,014,000 pounds per Exports for the same 
were 410,376,000 pounds, or at a monthly average of 
200 pounds. 

luction of refined copper for the first five months of 1926 


nted to 1,153,020,000 pounds. Total in refined 

r domestic use and for export were 1,160,446,000 pounds, 
426,000 pounds in excess of output. Surplus stocks of re- 
copper on June 1 amounted to 138,738,000 pounds, being 
00 pounds less than on May 1. Obviously the technical 


on of copper is sufficiently strong to warrant a promising 


shipments 


k for the market. The Copper Export Trading Co. is 
ted to become a working concern during the summer or 
fall. Lately there has been a rather quiet market at slightly 


buying 


Market 


prices than were quoted a few weeks ago. The 
ment has been conservative and carefully executed. 
‘lectrotype, market quiet 
ZINC 

market for zinc in June registered a moderate advance in 
and a good domestic demand. The activity in buying was 
y in evidence during the first half of the month. The 
situation was helped by the improvement in foreign quota- 
There was an increase in stocks of 3,944 tons during 
but this appeared to be in line with expectations. Stocks 
Iters hands on June 1 were 29,934 tons, and compare with 


137K@ l4e for 


tons on February 1. The May shipments amounted to 
) tons. Production for the month was 53,703 tons, against 
44 tons for April. Zinc ore is strong at $48 and compares 


$45 a few weeks ago. The ore situation is attracting special 
st, the aim of producers being apparently to realize even 
er prices. Prime Western zinc quotes 7.17%4c. St. Louis basis 
7.50c@7.52\%4c at New York. Market tone is quiet but forward 


rements, in many cases, have yet to be covered. A more 
e domestic market is expected during July as consuming 
ind continues at a good rate. The total use of zinc for 


making in the United States in 1925 is estimated at 165,000 


is against 155,000 tons in 1924. This estimate is arrived 





Metal Market Review 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. J. HOUSTON, of D. Houston & Company, Inc., Metal Brokers, New York. 


to capacity with orders there has been no tendency to raise prices 
or take advantage of the delivery 


and order-book position, and as 


a result the margin between the price of raw material and the 
selling price of fabricated Brass and Copper is lower now than 
for many years In other words, although there was an op 


portunity offered, because of prosperous conditions, for the mills 
to raise prices, the market has been kept in a stabilized con 
dition because of the competitive situation and also by a desire 


on the part of all of the manufacturers to keep the price of 
material at a level where it could be used by everyone. 
The nickel and nickel alloy business has been going forwat 


at the same rate as heretofore reported, and there is no indica 
tion of a slump in this line. There have been several large 
contracts let recently for the consumption of Monel metal in 


kitchen equipment, one of special interest being the Elks’ Club 
in Boston, which is one of the largest kitchen jobs in the Fast, 
and a similar installation at the Jesuit Novitiate at Webster, Mass 

There have been many experiments on Monel Metal pickling 
baskets for nickel plating plants, and a number of recent instal 
lations have been made by large manufacturers. 


at after a careful statistical survey by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics 
TIN 

During the month of June the tin market was frequently 
erratic and extremely sensitive. Statistic for May showed an un 
expected increase in the visible supply of 2,529 tons. The total 
visible supply on June 1 amounted to 18,045 tons, and com 
pared with 14,280 tons on April 1. Early in the month values 
moved downward at both London and New York. The British 
coal strike caused considerable uncertainty over the trade situa 
tion and various conflicting tendencies resulted in making buyer 


specially cautions for the time being. Spot straits receded to 


60%c on June 1, but shortly afterwards the market became un 


settled and declined to 587%c with later quotations of 58%c. 
Futures underwent a corresponding decline. 

There has been recovery from the heaviness of a few weeks 
ago. The market trend became stronger after June 10, with buyers 
taking a more favorable view of the situation. There was more 
active buying by dealers, and to a limited extent by consumer: 


in the second half of the month and prices for prompt straits tir 
advanced to 62%c on June 23. There appears to be considerabl 


caution among consumers, however, in covering future requir: 
ments. Demand for tin has been restricted at the Welsh tin 
mills in consequence of the coal strike in England. Operations 


have increased on the continent, but not enough to offset the cur 


tailed demand in the United Kingdom American consumption 
is good. Improvement overseas would soon prove a constructive 
factor. July Straits tin quotes 60c to 6034c. Market quiet. 


LEAD 

The general trade situation in lead showed marked improve 
ment in June. Prices recovered gradually from New 
York basis at the beginning of the month to 8.25c in the second 
half of June. Higher London quotations followed a better Con 
tinental demand, and the foreign betterment gave momentum to 
domestic buying. The advance brought consumers into the market 
liberal scale for a while, but in view of lower London 
cables the local market became less active. July and August 
shipments were well absorbed, however, on the recent buying 
movement, and producers are in position to maintain a firm 
attitude. Production for May was reported at 69,538 tons of 
crude as compared with 65,471 tons in April, and of refined 
68,237 tons as against 63,603 tons in April. Stocks at end 
May were 19,935 tons, against 14,144 tons at end of April. 


7 65c 
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ALUMINUM SILVER 





( imption at a high rate and the remarkable stead: Refined platinum quotes $109 per ounce Shipment 
ne { the market are outstanding features which emphasize the give special stimulus to the market. China and India 
trong position of this metal. Prices hold up without variation interest and were more or less active on occasions, 
at the tormer level of 2&8 for Virgin ingot aluminum of 99% quotations of 6534c compare with the 1925 average ( 
plus and 27c for 98-99% grade Chere was some curtailment in \ sharp advance a few weeks ago sent the price t ) 
domestic demand reported lately, but heavy requirements are ex- ince. This rise was attributed to the refusal of the Unit : 
cted for the second half of the year Production and imports Senate to repeal the Pittmann Act which calls for pur : 
been large, but the additional supplies appear to be well the Government of 14,500,000 ounces of domestic silver , 
taken care of. Large requirements are expected from the auto ounce. The effect of this action, however, was regarded 
iker Buying recently, however, was on a conservative scale sentimental and made a speculative ripple for a short ti 
ng 1 me uncertainty as regards the future The arrivals duction of silver in countries of the world which produ 
{ foreign material for the first four months of this year amounted pent of the total world’s output for the first five mont! 
7 853,372 pounds against 7,909,811 pounds in the same period of year was 89,672,000 fine ounces, or a monthly average of 


German aluminum has figured in a prominent way in the ounces, as compared with 17,588,000 for the full year of 


mports tl ear. 
sian ANTIMONY OLD METALS 


The retent movement of scrap material from dealers t 


r ICC feb alc He ‘oa ae agg Mite Avent rs Ui on 8 Sey gee poe J of aay 
, : ‘ wire in round tonnages was reported, and prices paid 
taking up offerings as the market gave strong im- sidered at satisfactory ratio to new metal. There wer 
itions of rallying from the acute depression prevailing in May. composition and brass turnings in fair quantities for « 
rp comeback was equal to an advance of between 3 and "Scie mies peep “Cnaratg hoes Me aie 
ine ; ; > eS "es aoe subsequent inquiries from foreign sources were based 
7 % ' r srstan York f ; ‘eke aes le Cae a ‘a quotations . The lead scraps held up well due to firmer 
, , ; in the market for pig lead. A good demand and firm 
easier tone has developed since, with July-Auguat shipment offered lead scrap prevailed in the Middle West. Urgent byyins 
on en new 20en “a price per 25-ton lots 'S_ subsided somewhat on attempts to raise quotations ( 
> Guty pang rater deliveries are quoted - IS were not inclined on upward scale of prices. Demand 
ents tor Chinese regulus of 99% fine Interest was less keen cick ue Gian ik tutta tnt eaten ecitatee to: tenet te 
Roget end, but holders of considerable stocks, b ught Fourth. Current prices quoted are 11Y%c a 1134c for hea 
er levels, prefer to wait for more favorable conditions 9\4c(a934c for light copper, 7%c@7'Mc for heavy brass, 


Se nsetdntiong thate fotdse 
re liquidating their holding : 
— new brass clippings, 644c@6'c for light brass, ¢ 


QUICKSILVER heavy lead, 4c@4%c for old zinc, and 2lce@21%c t 


+ 


| 1 1 ‘ lipping 
i het has een no specially large inquiry lately Spot de- “upping 
, 1 is ; in ¢ aliohet Dein 
( ead iCllV¢ i Mar k¢ Si | easit rrices 
£01291 50 75 «Wl flasks Ital ; notin 
-_ "1 - WATERBURY AVERAGE 
nd .eW 1 OF Tully iS rea nadie i I itallal See ‘ _ —- 
I ull \ cI ¢ 1] reverse t} lat ee PR a o- 
V¢ lif \ Lii¢ i ~ ~ 1 > 
Lake Copper—Average for 1925, 14.427—January, 192¢ 
PLATINUM ebruary, 143¢c.—March, 14.25c.—April, 14.125¢.—May 
é d platinum quot $109 per ounc: Shipments of crude June, 14.00c. 
platinum were expected from South Africa, but doubts are ex Brass Mill Zinc—Average for 1925, 8.263—January, 1' 
pressed regardins uppli trom that country Prices are there February 8.20« Marc 7 BO April 7.45 May 
fore mer e. 7.55 


Daily Metal Prices for the Month of June. 1926 


Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 





q Q 9 1 11 14 


Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free 
— (Delivered errr taccveces S481 14.4 { +4 { 14.00 14 14.00 14.00 14.1 14 





l eccceces - peccevsceane J 1 13.75 13.8 g ! 0 : 
Casting 


i Zinc (f b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty 1% 
Prime Western ... ee. ae ~~ < y y | ” 7 nc 7.10 74 7.175 y, 7.225 
Brass Special oo = 
Tin (f. o. b., N. Y.) c/Ib. Duty Free 
strait es eevee eeeeeeneeee e* 
Pig ° eee Ceeeeeeesenes ee 4 7 7 ¢€ 7 Q S/ SRR 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 2%c/It , y ,, - ~ aa. 7 Of 15 
Aluminum c/lb. Duty 5c/Ib R Q 22 22 22 g Q Q 
Nickel Duty 3c/It : 
Ingot Scere a 2c : 5 2 
SI cece es eeeee T 3 
I} tenlut fj ae . ) 2 . 2 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/lb 7 14 ’ 10.7 11.54 14 10.00 1 5 10.00 1 10.5 1] 
Silver wz. Troy Duty Free 65.4 65.1 1 6595 65 2% é ) 65 c 65 ¢ £550 65 2 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 1 105 l 1 1 1 1 105 10 1 } 








Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free ; 
Lake (Delivered) ........00. ies « MM j +. Od 14 14.0 14.00 14.4 14.00 14.0 14.125 14.( 





( 7 . . 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty 15 
Prime Western . we _ “wewk l 7 7 5 0 7.17 7.20_ 7 .2€ 7.25 6 

Ry Special : - - > Ag Sage , 
Tin (f b., N. Y.) ec/lb. Duty Free 

Str t eee . . “eeeee t l C 1 ft ] 61 Ta) 6418 

Pi ’ os g . 59.37 ) ) 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 2%c/lb. : 1 : 8.15 8.10 210 g 1 Q 14 7S 
Aluminum c/lth. Duty 5c/Tt benny : Q Q . 2 
Nickel Duty 3/1 

Ingot oe 

Shot x tpi é 

BFlectral wtie - ) 20 

4 P > ee : ‘ ‘ : “¥ . 2 9e . on + ak 14 4 

Antimony (T. & Ch.) c/lh Duty ) = 2.0 3 ) 4 3.75 3.25 3.50 ; 10.0¢ 
Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free . 65.8 a a 65.3 x : 6 65 
Platinum $ Tr Duty Free ( { 
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Metal Prices, July 6, 1926 


NEW METALS 

































































Cc : Lake, 14.00. Electrolytic, 13.85. Casting, 13.45. Nickel: Ingot, 35. Shot, 36. Elec., 39. Pellets, 40 
Zin rime Western, 7.25. Brass Special, 7.35 Quicksilver, flask, 75 Ibs., $91.50. Bismuth, $2.70 to $2.75 
Tin raits, 62.375. Pig, 99%, 60.125. Cadmium, 60. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 65.375 
Le 8.10. Aluminum, 28.00. _ Antimony, 13:75. Gold, oz., Troy, $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $110.00. 
INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS OLD METALS 
lie 7M Fonda chic G <.cw desk. v6na$s oss 10% toll Buying Prices Selling Prices 
ee ks ye ee ee 11%tol2% 39=11%toll34 Heavy Cut Copper 13 tol3% 
ere ret Pees. 3p ee eae ae —— 1l%{toll%4 Copper Wire ......... .. 12% tol3 
( REE TI or dias owns emw anes we Eeeres to24 934to10 Ese EES 5 ars. eke ve ea aes 1034toll% 
Mancanese Bronme COShings.... ~~ oicccscieccdecccvivcs to41 9 to 9% Heavy Machine ( composition ee Sg 10%tol0%4 
Manatee TU BN oak octane eds Peed denne 13. tol7 734to 8 FROG TOE onc tvcwedaas ss hwenaceg Seon 
Manganese Bronze Forging ............ccceccocess to42 634to 7 eS”) eee ore rere 
Manganese Copper, 309% ......ccccceccceeess 25 to35 7%to 8% No.1 Yellow Brass Turnings.. ... IYtol0 
Monet Seen J ace's kk 4 wate) acs a Se 32 83%4to 9% No. 1 Composition Turnings. .....- LOYtoll 
Mncal Tn Meg crates ci uiss a saan 4&3 ane ein wens 32 ge ee Se eo 
Parsons Manganese Bronze ingots.................. 18%4tol9% > C6356 eet Screee: oo... siciccces = WE SEY 6 to 6% 
nlite ie Sie Gee ee os eaves stoke 13%tol5 12 tol3 Scrap Aluminum Turnings ............ 1S wl7 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15%.............055: 18%to22%z 19 to20 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed........21 to22 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10% ................. 18 to214% 22%4to23 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new)......... 24 to25% 
Phosphor Titi, QUuACSWlOOd ST occa cs cesccsccesesess 70 to80 38 to40 No. | Pewter ......... ...42 to44 
hosphior “Tite, Si MOTOR oc onc. occ esivie scan es 67 to77 12 Old Nickel Anodes ... 44 
Silicon Copper, 10% ........2 according to quantity. 25 to35 18 “Old Nickel . .20 
= 
Wrought Metals and Alloys 
COPPER SHEET BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 
M ll shipments (hot rolled)...... 21%c. to 22'%4c. net base In effect March 26, 1926 
From: O00: “sccacesdeseesnnsstbign 227Ac . to 2344c. net base To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 
= = et bane pet I. —, 
BARE COPPER WIRE. High Brass Low Brass 3ronze 
: —— NN iia dia 0) bce 5 ee $0.187% $0.2034 $0.223% 
16 to 163$¢. net base. in carload lots. Wire 19% 20% 22% 
eee EE a” a RRA 165% 21% 23% 
COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING 3razed tubing .. 267% 32% 
rs Open seam tubing ........ : . ae eee J32% 
2474C. to » SSAC. net base. a ; Angles and channels ..... : re 35% 
DPE 7 For less than 5,000 Ibs. add lc. per lb. to above prices. 
SOLDERING COPPERS | 
lbs. and over in one order..........+++- 21 «c. net base BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING | 
) Ibs. to 200 Ibs. in one order............. 21'%4c. net base — ———— -= 





~ ZINC SHEET 











uty, sheet, 15% Cents per lb. 


load lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, less 





DOP COME GE isos oko wane sesdeconwes 11.25 net base 
ke, SOE NE cn ca cras + iber tases 12.50 net base 
en Cacks, jobbers’ a 3.00 to 13.25 net base 








ALUMINUM SHEET AND ) COIL 














Aluminum sheet, 18 om. BOSE QEICE... oc ccccsscccscesensees 40c. 
LU GUN, A, TU DUE. onc cece ascsscecsseccenan 36.70c. 
HONE oc cesira arae arate: eed ale a Aiea Ae Wilde a anak ae we 40c. 
ROLLED ‘NICKEL ‘SHEET “AND ROD 
Net Base Prices 
ld Drawn Rods...... 58c. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. 
50c. Hot Rolled Sheet... 52c 


Rolled Rods....... 


2314 











2 hc. to 24'4c. net base. 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
i ee ee ee ee ars 20%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14'x48”) 18%e. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 

NIE F550 CAE a ee ake ee eae 19%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod ............... 167@c. net base 


Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 


NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 














BLOCK TIN SHEET 
Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. 


hicker, 100 Ibs. or more, 10c or over Pig Tin; 
ver; 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over; 


-—s SILVER SHEET 


653 





& S. Gauge 
50 to 100 Ibs., 
less than 25 lIbs., 25c. over. 


‘ars 
CA 











lled sterling silver, { to 67%c 








Net Base Prices 

Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
pee «((uabty 2.46... 26%4c 10% Quality ........ 2934¢ 
15% a re 284c 15° 4‘ 33%. 
8%  « 29i4c, 18% +++ 3634¢ 

MONEL METAL SHEET | AND ROD 
Hot Rolle d Rods (base) 35 Hot Rolled Sheets (base) 42 
Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 Cold Rolled Sh 1eets (base) 50 














BRITANNIA METAL “SHEET | 





No. 1 Britannia- 19” wide or less, Me. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 Ibs. to 
500 lIbs.. 10c. over; 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over; 25 to 30 Ibs., 20c 
over: less than 25 lbs., 25c. over. Prices f. 0. b. mill 


Brass: 


Zinc: 


FELT POLISHING WHEELS WHITE SPANISH 
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THE 


Supply Prices, July 6, 





t 21%Ac. 
Rolled 21 ke 
Electrolytic 185ke 

Cast 20 1A« 
Rolled f oa 2l%c 
( t . 135K 
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ANODES 


per ID. Wichkel: 90-92%. <....cccccccccessd: 

per lb. 95-97% 

per Ib W7% . espues ik dus wea 
per lb. Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are 
per Ib to 70%c. per Troy ounce 

per lb. purchased 


COTTON BUFFS 


Vol, 24, 





N 


49¢ 


47 
49 
quoted fro 


depending upon 





bbls 


Sulpl ate, 


Under Over ,. ; 2 ie : 
sates rt 100 Ibs. 100to 200 Ibs. 200 Ibe. Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections. 
+ & 16 PIN It $e 75/\b $2.05 Ib 12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached $31.70 
, | : y - 400 a } ) ply 64/68 Unbleached 40.80. 
aapeey . a —_— 2” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 33.65 
t 4.00 375 65 pts l ich¢ 33.6! 
Adee 4 315 3.0: 14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 45.60 
12 $25 12 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 38.35 
‘ ( & 3c i +” 20 pl +/92 Unbleached 52.00. 
{ . 45 4 = 4c 2” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached 37.75 
Ove . . 85 + 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached 51.20 
Wheel deduct 10c per 1b. from White Spanish prices sewed Pieced Buffs, per lb., bleached 65-75 
CHEMICALS 
est n 1 irers' qual price deli m New \ ( 
12—.1¢ ( te (Si {f Lead I 
lt 2 Yell Oxide (Lithar II 
furiat ‘ a ( It 2 M ( i ( Sub] } 
( | > ‘ Re UOH \1 (arbor lb 
c. 30 t II O8 ride, bbls 1} 
cat Ib \ Salts, single 300 Ib i 
| carl 7 S le 425 It lb 
Of r lt 02 tara lb 
| Ib. .17 22% l*hosphorus— Duty free, according tit 
. im bhi gal 33 Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92 c drums lb 
mp. Barrels lb 03% Potassium Bichromate, casks (cervstals)............ iI 
red. Barrel ] 042 Carbonate, 96-98% lb 
. ly ‘ commercial tech lb 023% (yanide, 165 lb. cases, ©4-96% lb 
um chloride solution in carboys lb 06 Pumice, ground, bbls II 
ium—Sulphate, tec bbl lb 033 Quartz, powdered . tor 
nice Ib 05 Rosin, bbls. lb. 
white. kegs lb 05 Rouge, nickel, 100 Ib. lots lb 
lb 35 Silver and Gold ye Ib 
; gal 60 Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks lb 
Crystals (Sodium Biborate bbls lb O54 Silver Chloride, dry oO 
Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk) lb 04 Cyanide (Fluctuating Price) Oo 
sulphide, Drums lb 06 Nitrate, 100 cunce lots oO 
(green, bbls lb 30 Soda Ash, 58%, bbls........... lb 
\cetate (Verdegris) Ib 37 Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs............... lb 
nate. bbls Ib 17 Hyposulphite, ee a oe ee | lb 
e (100 Ib. kee lb 50 Nitrate, tech., bbls... Tb. 
ite. bbls Ib 05 Phosphate, tech., bbls....... Ib 
f Tart Crystals (Potassium bitartrate)...Ib 27 Silicate (Water Glass), bbls Ib. 
Ib 5 Sulpho Cyanide ............ Ib. 
Ib 05—.08 Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls. lb 
es Ib 06 lin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs.. lb 
eee ton $30.00 Tripoli, Powdered de lb 
“a e751) Wax—Bees, white ref. bleached lb 
— ee ee wed TN 90's get Yellow, No. 1 Ib 
mu _ yA WE, POE 6c ear. tecrncmrpecuess Ib 
loride : $14.00 Zinc, ( ir be mate, bbls. . Ib. 
Sandaras Ib 26 Chloride, casks ......... Ib 
7 Ib WO] Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs ) Ib. 


Ib. 


( 


} 


+ 


